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I. 


IS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN ITS DEATH- 
STRUGGLE ? 


Mr. Jvitan’s article in the last number of this Revrew has 
an interest extrinsic to the subject and to the author, but de- 
rived from the relation of the author to the subject. De Quincey 
was neither a murderer nor an artist, but he ventured to discuss 
murder as an art. An older genius than De Quincey, who was 
an artist, it is said, became a murderer, that he might the more 
vividly portray on canvas the agony of death. It is not fair 
to conclude that Mr. Julian helped to murder the Republican 
party for the purpose of administering to his literary reputation. 
But, having for other reasons done his best to assassinate the 
party, he now aspires to see how much fame he can achieve by 
describing the contortions of his victim. 

The article is a little broader than the title. It undertakes to 
sketch the birth-throes as well as the death-struggle of the Repub- 
lican party. The author enjoys some advantages for discussing 
the first, which he lacks for treating the last, theme. He un- 
doubtedly witnessed the birth of the Republican party, but it is 
not sure he has yet seen its death. He stood by its cradle, and 
may think he is now following its hearse; but there is reason to 
hope it is another vehicle he is trailing after. 

The analysis given of the Republican party is nearly correct. 
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It was composed of fragments rent from other and preéxisting 
organizations. The best of its constituent elements, we are told, 
was that contributed by the “Free-Soil party.” A flush of 
enthusiasm is perceptible when the author refers to that organi- 
zation. “No purer party ever existed than that which was com- 
posed of the permanent adherents of the organization.” 

That statement derives an air of probability from the fact 
that the reviewer himself entered the Republican party with that 
communion. And yet we hesitate to accept his estimate, for he 
seems to be slightly confused as to the identity of the Free-Soil 
party. He introduces it to us as the party born in 1848, and 
cradled in Buffalo. An ambition to appear younger than we are 
is quite common, but the Free-Soil party existed long before 
1848. 

On the 13th of November, 1839, a convention was held at 
Syracuse, New York, which nominated candidates for President 
and Vice-President, and which resolved : 


“ That, in our judgment, every consideration of duty and expe- 
diency which ought to control the action of Christian freemen, re- 
quires of the abolitionists of the United States to organize a distinct 
and independent political party embracing all the necessary means 
for nominating candidates for office, and sustaining them by public 
suffrage.” 


The Whig party held no national convention until the Decem- 
ber following. The Democratic party held none until 1832. So 
it seems the Free-Soil party is almost as old as the Democratic 
party, and older than the Whig party. 

From those three organizations the material was drawn which, 
nearly twenty years later, was welded into the Republican party. 

There is but little profit in reopening the old debate as to 
whether the Whig, the Free-Soiler, or the Democrat, was the 
purer patriot. ‘All discharged a manifest duty in 1856 when 
they ceased to struggle separately and hopelessly against differ- 
ent wrongs, and combined against the monster wrong of that 
time. It seems fair to conclude that all who did their duty then 
would have done their duty earlier had they known it earlier. 
But the extra quality of those who entered the Republican party 
with the Free-Soil brand is now asserted by way of excusing 
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their early withdrawal from that party. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to say that in 1839 the great body of antislavery men 
did not think it wise to commit that cause to the vicissitudes 
of party politics. Mr. Birney and Mr. Le Moyne, who were 
nominated for President and Vice-President in 1839, both de- 
clined those nominations. The next year another convention 
was called of those who favored political action, to meet at Al- 
bany, on the first day of April. That call issued not from a na- 
tional but from a State organization. The movement was earnest- 
ly resisted by friends of the cause in many quarters. The Board 
of Managers of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society issued an 
address to the abolitionists of the United States, declaring the 
great body of abolitionists to be opposed to the formation of a 
distinct political party. The address closed with these words : 


“For the honor and purity of our enterprise, we trust that the 
abolitionists of the several States will refuse to give any counte- 
nance to the proposed convention at Albany. Let their verdict be 
recorded against it as unauthorized, unnecessary, and premature. 
Let the meeting be insignificant and local, and thus rendered harm- 
less.” 


Nevertheless, the meeting was held. Mr. Birney was again 
nominated for President, and Mr. Earl, of Pennsylvania, for 
Vice-President. But even in that convention there was a major- 
ity of only eleven in favor of nominating the ticket; and the 
ticket nominated received less than 7,000 votes in the United 
States. 

It was impossible to know then, and it is difficult to say 
now, whether the cause of antislavery was promoted or was re- 
tarded by the action of the so-called Free-Soil or Liberty party. 
If Judea had been thoroughly imbued with the principles of 
Christianity when Jesus appeared, and he had attempted to rally 
a party in Jerusalem to force the gospel into Rome, he would 
not the less have been crucified ; but it is not certain that his 
blood would not have submerged the Church instead of nourish- 
ing it. 

The Liberty party raised its flag in the face of a people not 
merely professing to be abolitionists, but who had abolished sla- 
very, and so had proved their faith by their works. This had 
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been a nation of abolitionists. The Constitution was the work of 
their hands. Our laws and literature breathed the spirit of anti- 
slavery. State after State had abrogated the institution. A few 
years before the Liberty party entered the political arena, it was 
given to a representative from Massachusetts, who had ventured 
on some pro-slavery utterance in the national House of Represent- 
atives, to receive such a rebuke from John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, as is rarely administered even in that assembly. 

Slavery was willing to die, and only asked for time. This 
temper had changed somewhat even before 1840; it changed rap- 
idly after 1840. Hostility to slavery gradually gave place to hos- 
tility to those who would meddle with slavery in the States. 

The party which assembled in Buffalo, and which called it- 
self the Free Democratic party, was a very different affair. It 
doubtless represented the Liberty party of 1840 and 1844; but 
it represented a multitude besides that party—two multitudes, in 
fact. It represented those Whigs whose love for the slave bled 
afresh at the refusal to nominate Daniel Webster at Philadelphia, 
and it represented those Democrats equally wounded by the re- 
fusal to nominate Martin Van Buren at Baltimore. 

All those tribes were gathered into the Republican ark which 
was built in 1856. In each tribe there were doubtless the usual 
assortment of clean and unclean, of selfish and unselfish, of patri- 
otie and of unpatriotic. The better way to value the different 
elements composing the Republican party is to consider, not 
where they came from, but how long they staid, and how they 
behaved while they staid. 

When you have seen a crew with steady hearts, under the 
command of Farragut, take the Hartford into Mobile Bay, is it 
worth while to attempt to impeach their courage by proving that 
the last eruise they made was on board a New England fishing- 
smack? And when you have seen another crew pull down their 
colors and desert the ship in the middle of an engagement, you 
will hardly save their reputations, if you do their lives, by c: alling 
witnesses to prove that they once spent a winter fighting icebergs 
in the arctic seas. 

We are told that the Republican movement has been made, 
not by a party, but by a combination. “ Its action was not in- 
spired by a creed, but an object.” This criticism was not well 
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conceived nor well expressed. If the critic meant what he said, 
he was not correct. If he had said what he probably meant, he 
would have been absurd. The Republican party had a creed as 
well as an object ; both were avowed, and both were pursued. If 
it was intended to say that Republicans differed among themselves 
upon points outside their avowed creed, it is undoubtedly true of 
the Republican party, as it was of every party which preceded it, 
and as it will be of every party which succeeds it. No political 
party, no religious society, scarcely any family, has ever been 
known in absolute accord upon all points in human controversy. 

The most we can expect of a party is, that it will aim at an 
object. The most we can ask is, that it will set before itself the 
worthiest object attainable, and loyally and resolutely struggle on 
until it has attained it. The individuals composing the Republi- 
can party differed upon many points, but they agreed upon some. 
They combined to save the Territories for free labor; not to fight 
a war; not to emancipate the slaves; not to enfranchise them. 

Undoubtedly, when the Territories were secured against the 
ingress of slavery, the Republican of 1856 had served the term 
and achieved the purpose of his enlistment. He could then, with- 
out impeachment of his party fealty, withdraw from the party or- 
ganization, and address himself to other political endeavors. But 
the party which has combined for one purpose may lawfully lend 
itself to another. It can command, for its new enterprise, the 
support of those alone who voluntarily embark in it. The Re- 
publican party did, with entire unanimity, accept the responsi- 
bility of a civil war. 

When the war closed it did attempt the emancipation of all 
slaves, and it did attempt the enfranchisement of all citizens. 
Neither of these measures secured the coéperation of all the origi- 
nal Republicans. Some fainted before the thirteenth amendment, 
some before the fifteenth. Some of those who failed by the 
arduous way had been Whigs, some had been Democrats, some 
had been Free Democrats in 1848, and some had been Liberty 
party men before that time. | 

Mr. Julian, if we are not mistaken, fainted before neither of 
those measures, but espoused them all. If all have been achieved, 
he is entitled to an honorable discharge, and is at liberty to enlist 
under any new, or any old flag which is unfurled in the political 
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field. Have those measures been achieved? Mr. Julian says 
yes, because “ the freedom and enfranchisement of the negro had 
been established by constitutional amendments, in which all par- 
ties acquiesced.” 

That answer is pertinent but is not true. The party in 
whose service Mr. Julian now draws his trenchant blade did 
not, and does not acquiesce in the great amendments. That 
party did not lend a vote to place those amendments in the Con- 
stitution. That party denied their validity when adopted. That 
party, achieving a temporary ascendency in New Jersey, two 
years after she had ratified the thirteenth amendment, repudi- 
ated it. That party did the same in Oregon ; it did the same in 
Ohio. Achieving a like supremacy in New York nearly a year 
after she had ratified the fifteenth amendment, that party repu- 
diated her act of ratification. And after the amendments had all 
been ratified, only four Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives were found who would vote for a resolution recognizing 
their validity. 

Besides, freedom and enfranchisement are not established 
simply by a law which declares the right to liberty or to the bal- 
lot. Laws not enforced are of no value, and a government 
which is really hostile to a law is not apt to enforce it. The 
Constitution of the United States provides, that a person charged 
with crime, who shall escape from one State to another, shall be 
given up on demand of the State from which he fled. But if 
the State harboring the criminal will not give him up on de- 
mand, and the national Government will not enforce its own 
Constitution, how can the fugitive be reclaimed ¢ 

So, the same Constitution commands that “the members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitu- 
tion.” But what if the people of a State are hostile to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and select officers who will not 
take an oath to support it, but take an oath to resist it? Of 
what value is the command, if the national Government is in 
sympathy with the recusant State ? 

The last three amendments not only issued certain great com- 
mands, but authorized Congress to enforce those commands “ by 
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appropriate legislation.” But if State governments are opposed 
to colored suffrage, and the national Government is in sympathy 
with the State, what practical security has the colored citizen for 
his right ¢ 

These reflections were not overlooked by the artist who 
sketches “ The Death-Struggle of the Republican Party.” He 
has not been unmindful that such questions might be asked. 
His answer is : 


“If these results are not safe in their [Democratic] hands, how 
shall we trust the Republican party? It favored the abolition of 
slavery upon compulsion. It labored with might and main to pre- 
vent the great work of which it now so constantly boasts.” 


These are heavy accusations to hurl against the Republican 
party. If true, they should shake public confidence in the fidel- 
ity of that organization. But, if not true, what confidence 
should be reposed in the assertions of Mr. Julian? Are they 
true? When did the Republican party labor to prevent the 
great work of which it boasts? We are told “many thousands 
of lives and many millions of money were sacrificed in the mad 
effort to save the Union and slavery.” 

The great sacrifice was made to save the Union: not a man, 
not a dollar, was sacrificed to save slavery. Good men do be- 
lieve that too much pains was taken in the beginning of the 
war to persuade the Democratic party that it was not the aim 
of the conflict to abolish slavery. Good men do believe that 
President Lincoln hesitated too long to proclaim emancipation ; 
good men also think he proclaimed it too soon. That he did 
hesitate the world knows, and why he hesitated the world knows. 
While history lives it will reécho the sad, solemn, pathetic assur- 
ance he gave to Mr. Greeley : 


“ My paramount object is to save the Union, and not either to 
save or destroy slavery. 

“Tf I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it. If I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it. 
And if I could do it by freeing some, and leaving others alone, I 
would also do that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it helps to save this Union ; and what I for- 
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bear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the 
Union. 

“T shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause ; and I shall do more whenever I believe doing more will 
help the cause.” 


And he closed the assurance by declaring, “I intend no 
modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all men 
everywhere could be free.” 

It is against the memory of that man, now dead, that Mr. 
Julian hurls the charge of having sacrificed thousands of men 
and millions of money to save slavery. Presently, we shall 
have occasion to notice what his testimony is worth against the 
living. 

When the war had raged more than two years, Mr. Lincoln 
finally concluded that doing more would help the cause, and 
accordingly he issued his proclamation. Good men differed 
then, and differ still, as to whether the proclamation was wise or 
unwise. Two things, however, are certain. It did not end 
the rebellion, and it did not abolish slavery. It took nearly 
two years more of heavy, of costly, of bloody pounding to finish 
the rebellion; and, after the rebellion was finished, it required 
an amendment of the Constitution to abolish slavery. But, 
however men may differ as to the wisdom of the proclamation, 
that judgment must be brutish which does not feel that Mr. Lin- 
coln would have issued it earlier, or withheld it longer, if he 
believed that by so doing he could have saved a dollar or a sol- 
dier, and have also saved the Union. 

And what compulsion drove the Republican party to favor 
the abolition of slavery? Slavery was abolished by the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The reso- 
lution proposing that amendment was moved in the Senate on 
January 11, 1864, and referred to the Judiciary Committee. It 
was reported back from the committee favorably on the 10th 
of February following. The Senate agreed to the resolution on 
April 8, 1864. Thirty-eight Senators recorded their votes in 
favor of the resolution; all but two of them were Republi- 
cans. Six Senators recorded their votes against the resolution ; 
all were Democrats. The Heuse agreed to the same on Janu- 
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ary 31, 1865. One hundred and nineteen representatives re- 
corded their votes in its favor; but sixteen of those votes came 
from that Democratic party to which Mr. Julian has hurried. 
Fifty-six votes were recorded against the resolution; not one 
of them came from the party which Mr. Julian has deserted. 
The Senator who moved the resolution in the Senate, the Sen- 
ator who reported it with the recommendation of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator who first addressed the Senate in its 
defense, were all Republicans; and not one of them had ever 
spent a single night in the camp with the Free Democrats of 
1848, or with the Liberty party of earlier times. 

This is the argument, at last, upon which Mr. Julian justi- 
fies his attempt to assassinate the Republican party and to crown 
the Democratic party: that the former was taught only by events 
to favor emancipation ; that Democrats have attended the same 
school and have followed in the same path, only a few years be- 
hind the former; that Conservatives under the lead of Disraeli 
have proved as efficient in the cause of British reform as the 
Liberals under Gladstone; and, therefore, that the Democratic 
party can as safely be trusted to guard the results of our costly 
civil conflict as the Republican party. If his conclusions are 
correct, his justification is complete. The debate turns just upon 
that point. 

If the Democratic party can be depended upon to champion 
the great interests guaranteed by the last three amendments, no 
man can be convicted of bad faith for deserting the Republican 
party and joining it, whatever may be said of his judgment. 
And candor compels the admission that recent events have ren- 
dered it not quite certain, that the Republican party can hereafter 
be relied upon to do battle for the equal rights of citizens. When 
the party was united and was honest, and when Grant was Presi- 
dent, it was very difficult to keep the way to the polls open to 
the colored citizen, through the set ranks of the masked Ku-Klux 
and the unmasked White Leagues and rifle-clubs, which, in some 
States, surrounded the polls. Thousands fell on their way there,’ 
or died for having been there. But, when the ballot-box was 
reached and a result achieved, it was not difficult to defend that 
result. Now it seems we are no longer able, or no longer willing, 
to do that. President Hayes gave away a victory after the en- 
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franchised blacks of Louisiana had won it, after they had snatched 
it from the very brow of such terrors as white voters rarely, if 
ever, confront. A small portion of the Republicans openly and 
vociferously approve the deed. A larger portion, when the deed 
is named, greet the mention with a shuddering but admonitory 
“ hush.” 

Nevertheless, it is as certain now, as it was in 1865 that, if equal 
citizenship is to be defended at all, it must be done by the Republi- 
can party. Nothing has transpired to inspire belief, that the other 
party is more favorable to the exercise of colored suffrage, than it 
was to the grant of it. Steadily, stubbornly, inflexibly, that party 
has opposed itself both to the adoption and to the execution of the 
great amendments. 

On the 11th of July, 1870, Mr. Ferris, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, offered the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the fourteenth and fifteenth articles of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, having been duly 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, are 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution of the 
United States ; and as such, binding and obligatory upon the Ex- 
ecutive, the Congress, the judiciary, the several States and Terri- 
tories, and all citizens of the United States.” 


That resolution was agreed to. One hundred and thirty-eight 
Representatives voted for it, only four of whom were Democrats. 
Thirty-two voted against it, not one of whom was a Republican. 

On the 5th of February, 1872, Mr. Peters, of Maine, offered, 
in the same place, the fe slowi ing resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, having been ratified 
by the number of State Legislatures necessary to make their adop- 
tion valid and binding, as well as having been sanctioned by the 
most significant popular approval, the highest patriotism, and most 
enlightened public policy, demand of all political parties and all 
citizens an acquiescence in the validity of such constitutional pro- 
visions, and such reasonable legislation by Congress as may be ne- 
cessary to make them in their letter and spirit most effectual.” 


That resolution was agreed to. One hundred and twenty-four 
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Representatives voted for it ; only eight of those were Democrats. 
Fifty-eight Representatives voted against it; not one of those was 
a Republican. 

“T am made all things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some,” was the declaration of the apostle Paul to the Corin- 
thians. Democrats have become all things to all men, so that 
by all means the negro might not be saved. In 1872 they offered 
to accept Mr. Greeley for President ; but only that he might help 
them to the control of Congress. In 1877 they shouted their 
applause of President Hayes; but only, as explained by Governor 
Hampton, because he would wipe out the Republican party in 
the South. Surely, if in the Democratic party only the colored 
citizen has hope, he is of all men most miserable. 

But, in spite of all these open avowals and all these trans- 
parent glosses, Mr. Julian has the unquestionable right to believe, 
that the party, which has obstinately opposed every concession to 
the colored citizen, is the only safe guardian of all the concessions 
secured to him—if he can. It is, however, too evident that he 
cannot; that he does not believe his own theory. He does not 
trust his own defense to his own hypothesis. He therefore offers 
a second plea. If he cannot bring his allies to the protection of 
his old wards, he would, at least, have us believe that he found in 
their tents a pure political atmosphere for his own delectation. 
So he parades himself before the public as a fugitive from the 
sodden corruptions of the Republican party. 

He is politically a unique. He was educated to believe hu- 
man slavery to be the “sum of all villainies.” He taught others 
to believe that. He first encountered the monster when, weak 
and self-abased, it was trying to shrink away from human gaze, 
and perish somewhere out of sight. With that valor common to 
the very strong in the presence of the very weak, he assaulted 
the retreating ogre. Suddenly he saw the monster turn upon its 
assailants. He heard it refuse to die. He heard it demand to 
live. He heard it demand to reign. 

He saw a political party embrace it—not individuals, not a 
score or two, not a few hundreds here and there, of a party, but 
the party itself. He saw the party abandon every other human 
interest, and cleave only to that of slavery. Empires were 
purchased, wars were fought, conquests were made, ancient 
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laws were abrogated, that slavery might have room for ex- 
pansion. 

He saw that party demand that the national gis should pro- 
tect slavery in the States which sanctioned it, should attend it in 
the Territories, and whenever it chose to visit in the States which 
condemned it, that the national authority should enforce for it 
the rights of hospitality even there. 

When slavery made war on the Union and the Constitution, 
he heard that party demand for it belligerent rights. When, 
finally, the war closed—when slavery was practically dead—he 
heard that party refuse to give the national assent to the fact of 
death, or to an edict forbidding its resuscitation. 

And when the fearful struggle was nearly ended, when peace 
had returned, when slavery was buried and its sepulchre was 
sealed up with a constitutional amendment, when four millions 
of human beings had been translated from'that bondage which is 
the law of chattels to that liberty which is the right of men, 
when nothing remained but to shield with the national authority 
those new-born rights against the assaults of the Ku-Klux and 
the rifle-clubs, suddenly Mr. Julian awoke to find that the com- 
panions who surrounded him, by whose fidelity and courage this 
transcendent work had been accomplished, were a band of thieves, 
not upholding a flag for love of the cause it symbolized, but fol- 
lowing it for the sake of the plunder it promised ; while, just op- 
posite to him in the camp of that party against which he had so 
long given battle; from which he had helped to seize the “sum 
of all villainies,’—there stood the angel of True Reform, white- 
robed and smiling, beckoning to him ; with more serenity but not 
less authority, than the ghost of Hamlet’s father beckoned to the 
prince ! 

Undoubtedly Mr. Julian is the victim of nightmare; but 
whether he awoke from that state in 1872 or sank into it then, is 
a question for the doctors to determine. 

It is but just to the distinguished delinquent to say, that he 
did not invent this theory, of the depravity of the Republican 
party. 

It was systematically hurled against the party while Julian 
belonged to it. Others had used the plea to exeulpate them 
from adhering to the Democratic party. The plea is found in 
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the form-books of that party, well thumbed and very rank. The 
principle on which it is constructed is simple. It needs only to 
take the current official register of the United States, and charge 
every man whose name is enrolled in it with being a villain, and 
you have the first averment. Then take every name on the last 
register not found in the present, and proclaim him a martyr to 
his virtues, and the plea is complete. The proofs are marshaled 
quite as handily. You have only to dip up bucketful after 
bucketful of slush from the full sluices of a ribald partisan press, 
and pour them into the pages of the Norrn American, and the 
pleader’s case is concluded. 

There is something akin to the admirable, in the audacity 
which can inspire a man, to come forward and make his bow be- 
fore the American people, and then tell one-half of them that 
they are organized for the work, and held together by the hope 
of public plunder. 

It cannot well be said that Mr. Julian has been painstaking 
in getting up this part of his case, but it may be said that he has 
been diligent. The limits of a single number of the Review 
will not suffice for a traverse of all his accusations and of all his 
insinuations. One can charge a very formidable rascality in very 
brief space. A raseality can be suggested in less space. Mr. Ju- 
lian employs both forms of presentment indifferently. But it 
requires much space to refute the charge, and still more to clear 
up the suggestion. Conscience once stifled, and all sense of duty 
dismissed, it is quite easy to say that the Republican party op- 
posed all investigations into official conduct, and that when final- 
ly foreed by popular opinion to submit to investigation, “com- 
mittees were packed in the interest of the Administration,” that 
their “reports were shamefully spoiled by whitewash,” and the 
like. But until we are told what investigation was opposed, and 
by whom; until we are told how a committee was packed ; until 
we are told what single fact was covered by whitewash—it is im- 
possible to reply. 

' He speaks, however, of “abuses in the New York Custom- 
House.” As an easy introduction to the art of trying his allega- 
tions, it may not be amiss to remark, that a committee did go to 
New York, instructed to make an investigation into those abuses. 
Both political parties were represented on that committee. Sen- 
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ator Buckingham, of Connecticut, was at the head of it. Mr. 
Julian will hesitate to accuse Mr. Buckingham of having con- 
cealed official guilt, and yet he has nothing to fear from the Sen- 
ator in this world. Unfortunately for us, Mr. Buckingham is no 
longer in this world. And, if Mr. Julian chooses to make such a 
charge, he will stand but little chance of meeting him in the 
next. 

Every witness whom either party wished to examine, was ex- 
amined. Every question which either party cared to ask, was 
answered. Not one was objected to—at least by the majority of 
the committee. There is the testimony, filling three large vol- 
umes. That inquiry was prosecuted by Senators Bayard and Cas- 
serly, among others. It was inspired by the ambition of one 
great party, eager to pull down another. It was hounded on bya 
faction of another party, poisoned by personal rivalries and sput- 
tering with spite. The great horde, which in the course of years 
had been prosecuted for offenses against the revenue laws, were 
uniformed as witnesses in the cause of reform, were brigaded, 
and pioneered by the jackals who had been dismissed the service, 
were led on to the assault. Every one of them was allowed to 
state all he knew, all he thought he knew, all he had heard, and 
all he suspected. The sum of it all is before the world, and has 
been for years. The defense of that service was staked upon the 
ability of its ministers to disprove whatever the most malignant 
witness might assert or insinuate against it. It would seem to be 
about time that honorable men should stop exclaiming about 
the abuses of the New York Custom-House, or should specify 
what those abuses are. 

Among the witnesses examined on that inquiry, was that same 
Horace Greeley whose banners Mr. Julian trained under in 1872. 
He lived in New York, under the shadow of the custom-house. 
He was as apt to be informed of its abuses as Mr. Julian could 
or can be. He was asked to reveal “ what knowledge you have, 
particularly in regard to any wrong-doing in the custom-house 
or by custom-house officers. Whether you know of any parties 
in subordinate capacities who have divided their receipts with 
their superior officers, or whether in any way officials of the cus- 
tom-house have connived at any frauds upon the revenue?” 

Surely that question was broad enough to elicit any informa- 
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tion he might have as to “abuses in the custom-house.” But to 
that question the only answer he could or would give was this, 
“]T wish to give testimony to one point only; what I consider a 
grave abuse by custom-house officers in patrolling our State to 
control its elections.” 

He knew nothing of offenses against the revenue. He knew 
nothing of abuses in the service, though he had much to say of 
what he conceived to be abuses against that wing of the Repub- 
lican party in New York to which he belonged, and which fol- 
lowed him to Cincinnati, and from Cincinnati to Baltimore. 

Mr. Julian’s rationale of official corruption is, not that official 
life generates it, but that adventurers, soldiers of fortune, and 
knaves of every sort, are naturally attracted by the opportunities 
for plunder which assured majorities in politics afford. 

So they gather around such majorities, obtrude themselves 
upon the service of such; make themselves useful to such, until 
majorities abandon the great principles which commanded their 
first successes, and fling themselves into the arms of the villains 





who followed those successes. As if the master of an East India- 
man, on arriving at Liverpool, should find the hull of his stout 
ship not disfigured by a seam or by a strain, but covered with bar- 
nacles, and should therefore conclude to dismiss from the noble 
structure all the solid oak in her, and ship her costly cargo for 
New York in the shell formed of the barnacles. 

Undoubtedly there is a tendency in political adventurers tow- 
ard majorities, but, as they are drawn on by the hope of employ- 
ment, so they are repelled by the failure to get employment. No 
one knows how this is better than Mr. Julian himself. He car- 
ried the flag and kept step to the music of the Republican party, 
while that party kept him in the House of Representatives, and 
only found his way to Cincinnati in 1872, when he lost his way 
to Washington. 

If Mr. Julian would prove his devotion to Republican princi- 
ples, he should paraphrase the declaration of the apostle, and say, 
“ Herein is fidelity, not that I first forgot the Republican party, 
but that it first forgot me.” 

Leaving, reluctantly, the discussion of general principles, we 
come to notice a few of the instances of official rascality which 
drove Mr. Julian into Democratic communion. Space and time 
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are too precious to afford the notice of many of them; and of 
course it is not for the purpose of defending the Republican party 
that we notice any of them. Manifestly the fullest and clearest 
defense of every individual of the score or two of criminals 
pointed out by Mr. Julian, would not clear the character of the 
millions who compose the Republican party. Before the next 
issue of the Review a half-hundred more might be found just as 
open to attack. The object here is, not to show how much reli- 
ance can be placed on the integrity of the Republican party, but 
how little can be placed on the veracity of Mr. Julian. There 
can be little room to doubt, either that the Republican party is 
a combination of the greatest rascals who ever wielded power, 
or that its assailants are a tribe unparalleled for mendacity. 

Mr. Sumner is pointed out, not as an agent of Republican 
rascality, but as a victim of it; and as having been “ driven from 
his chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations,” be- 
cause he opposed the San Domingo job; and “still further in- 
sulted by the offer of a place at the tail of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, with Mr. Flannagan, of Texas, at its head.” 
It has often been asserted before this, that Mr. Sumner was 
driven from the Committee on Foreign Relations because of his 
hostility to the San Domingo treaty, and it has as often been de- 
nied. This last cireumstance of aggravation we have never seen 
stated before. 

There is a coarse and homely adage which ranks a lie “ well 
stuck to” as the peer of a truth. That this lie, so bravely stuck 
to, and now at last lifted into Tue Norrn American Review, 
may not finally dominate the truth, it may be well to say once 
more that Mr. Sumner fad no committee, and therefore was 
driven from none. The simple and well-known facts of that 
transaction are these: At the opening of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, the standing committees of the Senate were reorganized, 
as they are at the opening of every Congress. Mr. Sumner was 
not replaced at the head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in which place he had served long and served ably. He was 
dropped from that committee, not to degrade, not to punish him, 
but simply because it was the judgment of the Senate, for rea- 
sons stated on the floor at the time, that he would thereafter be 
less useful in that place than he had formerly been. 
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He was not dismissed from the Senate. All his familiarity 
with public law and with foreign politics was retained for the 
public use. But for the purposes of personal intercourse between 
the committee and the President and the Secretary of State, it 
was believed to be more convenient that its chairman should be 
one who would hold personal intercourse with those functiona- 
ries. 

It suits the purposes of Mr. Julian to repeat the assertion that 
Mr. Sumner was left off the committee to punish him for his 
opposition to the acquisition of San Domingo. 

If the fact had been so, it would hardly be a reason why Mr. 
Julian should leave the Republican party to join the Democratic 
party. When the Democratic party arranged the committees of 
the Senate, it displaced Mr. Stephen A. Douglas from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, avowedly for the reason that he was not 
sufficiently favorable to the planting of slavery in them. And, 
if a representative body really favors the adoption of a public 
measure, it is difficult to say why it should place at the head of a 
committee any man whose employment there would endanger 
the success of the measure. 

The right of the Senate to leave Mr. Douglas off the Com- 
mittee on Territories was denied by no one. The propriety of 
leaving Mr. Sumner off the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
sharply questioned in open Senate at the time it was done. The 
reasons for doing it were then stated, and appear of record. It 
has pleased certain persons to believe, or at least to say, that the 
true reason was not assigned. The world knows, or may know, 
by consulting the Journals of the Senate, who voted for and who 
voted against the organization of the committees had at that time. 
The world does not know who voted for or who voted against 
the ratification of the San Domingo treaty. Until the injunction 
of secrecy is removed from the proceedings on that treaty, the 
world cannot know whether those who voted against the treaty, 
voted for or against leaving Mr. Sumner off from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. But what the world does know about 
the treaty is, that the same Senate which left Mr. Sumner off the 
committee, rejected the treaty. And yet the absurd statement is 
periodically brandished before the public, that the same Senate 
VOL, CXXVI.—NO, 262 26 
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which defeated the treaty, punished a single conspicuous member 
of the body for helping to defeat it ! 

Mr. Julian is wholly mistaken in saying that Sumner was in- 
sulted by being placed at the tail of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which committee Mr. Flannagan, of Texas, was the 
head. 

Mr. Flannagan was not at the head of that committee, and 
Mr. Sumner was not placed on it. The Senate did not intend 
to narrow the sphere of Mr. Sumner’s usefulness. That is 
proved by the fact that the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions was created at that time. It was proposed to place Mr. 
Sumner at the head of it, and that committee has always been 
one of greater activity and more commanding influence than the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He, however, declined to 
serve upon it. 

Again, we are told that “Sharpe, a brother-in-law of the 
President, was appointed Surveyor of the Port of New York, 
just as if no civil-service rules had ever been heard of.” The 
author does not specify which rule of the civil service it is, which 
forbids the appointment of a brother-in-law of the President to 
any office. But the answer to this allegation is that, although a 
man by the name of Sharpe has for four years held the office of 
Surveyor of the Port of New York, yet he was not a brother-in- 
law of the President, nor related in any manner whatever to the 
President. 

Again, we are told that “ Cramer, another brother-in-law, who 
had disgraced our diplomatic service during the preceding Admin- 
istration, was appointed by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, as Naval Officer at New Orleans.” 

It is a little difficult to reply to such statements. There was 
a man by the name of Creamer in the custom-house at New Or- 
leans. He was not naval officer at that port, but was an exam- 
iner in the custom-house. He was not a brother-in-law—he was 
not in any way related to the President. His name is not spelled 
as is the name of the President’s brother-in-law. And, had the 
critic taken the trouble to refer to a hand-book as common as the 
Congressional Directory, issued as late as February last, he would 
have seen that that same Cramer, whom he has accused of having 
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disgraced our diplomatic service, is still in that service, and still 
residing at Copenhagen. 

3efore the Republican party was born, one George Chorpen- 
ning was a contractor to carry the United States mails on certain 
routes between Sacramento, California, and Salt Lake City, in 
the Territory of Utah. It seems a peculiarity of those contracts 
that, while service under them ceases at the appointed time, pay- 
ments rarely do. Mr. Chorpenning was not contented with the 
pay allowed him under his contract. Accordingly, in 1857, he 
procured the enactment of a law under which he was paid the 
sum of $109,000 extra. Still he was not satisfied. He applied 
successively to Postmasters-General Brown, Holt, Randall, and 
Cresswell, for more money. Each one in turn denied him. In 
1870 he once more had recourse to Congress. The bill then sub- 
mitted is said to have been drawn for the express purpose of com- 
pelling further payments to Chorpenning. The act passed with- 
out objection from any one, in the hurry of the last days of the 
session. Under the new act a new adjustment was had, and a 
further allowance of $443,000 was made. But before the money 
was paid Congress reassembled. Attention was attracted to the 
act, and to the new adjustment made in pursuance of it. Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, then a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, moved its repeal. On the very day he submitted 
the repealing act, the House unanimously suspended all rules and 
passed it. A week later the Senate unanimously concurred. Not 
a dollar was disbursed in pursuance of the act. 

On these facts Mr. Julian feels authorized to say that “ Post- 
master-General Cresswell did his best to take from the Treasury 
the sum of $443,000 and pay it to Chorpenning.” But if Mr. Cress- 
well wanted to pay that claim why did he not pay it? He had 
abundant time to do so; and under the act he had abundant 
authority to do so. The act requiring readjustment was passed 
on the 15th of July. Congress adjourned on that day. The 
whole recess passed before any award was made under it. That 
award was not signed until the 23d of December. The act was 
not repealed until January following. 

The passage of the act was doubtless a blunder, but a Demo- 
cratic blunder as much as a Republican blunder; and more the 
blunder of Mr. Julian than it was of Mr. Cresswell, for the latter 
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had no voice in either House when the act passed, while the 
former was a conspicuous member of the House of Representa- 
tives. It passed the Forty-first Congress in spite of his pres- 
ence ; it was repealed by the Forty-second Congress in spite of 
his absence. 

Again, we are told that “when General Logan wanted a col- 
lector at Chicago turned adrift because he would not join Or- 
ville Grant in his whiskey frauds, and in order to make room for 
one of his political henchmen, the President was his humble ser- 
vant.” 

We have consulted the records to ascertain if possible what 
collector is referred to in that passage. It seems evident that a 
collector of internal revenue, and not a collector of customs, is 
aimed at. But whether it is a collector in Chicago, or a collector 
in some other part of Lllinois, or a collector in some other State, 
is not so certain. And if the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Chicago is referred to, the records fail to afford the slightest in- 
dication as to which one reference is had. 

Owing to deaths, resignations, and removals, there have been 
since the 4th of May, 1869, six different Collectors of Internal 
Revenue on duty in the city of Chicago. General Logan seems 
to have recommended three of them. Two of the three were 
appointed upon recommendations in which General Logan was 
only one of a large number of signers. One of the three seems 
to have been appointed upon the recommendation of General 
Logan and Hon. C. B. Farwell, only. Not one of them appears 
to have been appointed upon the sole recommendation of General 
Logan. 

It is a profligate expenditure of time to pursue the items of 
this indiscriminate inculpation further. The fullest exemplifica- 
tion of innocence is no protection against the charge of guilt. 
The testimony of public records, even the verdicts of juries and 
the judgments of courts, are alike disregarded. 

In the annals of criminal jurisprudence, there is perhaps not 
another case where an individual was subjected to so terrible an 
ordeal as was Oscar F. Babcock at St. Louis. There is no prob- 
ability that he would ever have been accused of crime if he had 
not held confidential relations with President Grant. But the 
brutal appetite for smirching the President could not be resisted. 
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The lure was too dazzling. He was accused. He was dragged 
to a distant and a strange city for trial. That there might be no 
possible lack of zeal in the prosecution, special counsel was em- 
ployed for the purpose. The counsel selected stood in the front 
rank of his profession. He stood high in the confidence and re- 
gard of the Democratic party. He was inspired by the assurance 
of large fees, and by the suggestion of the highest political honors. 
Never did an advocate appear at the bar under so many spurs to 
effort 

We do not mean to suggest that all these incentives impelled 
General Brodhead to go beyond his duty. We do mean to say 
that they were ample securities, if any were needed, against his 
falling short of his duty. 

One great party, and part of the other, clamored for convic- 
tion until candid men sickened at the spectacle. It was not to 
punish Babeock ; it was to disgrace Grant. After all, Babcock 
was acquitted ; and, after all, Julian reiterates the charge of his 
guilt, and ascribes his acquittal to Grant’s friendship, the very 
circumstance which provoked his prosecution. If Mr. Julian 
should see an officer ride a mile in front of his enemies’ sharp- 
shooters without being hit, he would ascribe the miraculous es- 
cape to the fact of his exposing the decorations of a general. If 
he were to witness a bull-fight at Madrid, he would, doubtless, 
denounce the matador as a coward, because he took refuge be- 
hind a red flag! 

Mr. Julian is nervous. He should take counsel. Any good 
criminal lawyer would tell him he talks too much. In his eager- 
ness to hide his guilt he betrays it. It is an interesting symp- 
tom, and gives ground to hope for his spiritual welfare. It shows 
that he has sensibility left, or at least the memory of sensibili- 
ties ; that he remembers, and perhaps regrets, the time when he 
had generous impulses, and gave loose to them; when he had 
moral perceptions and trusted them. 

Almost all who have betrayed a great cause have exhibited 
similar symptoms. Very generally they endeavor to excuse their 
treason by assaults upon the character of the associates they 
abandon. Such was Arnold’s endeavor when he deserted the 
‘ause of American independence. Such was Gérgey’s endeavor 
when he deserted the cause of Hungarian independence. An- 
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other class, more sensitive and more despairing still, have laid 
hands upon their own lives. 

Mr. Julian is not so very peculiar. Thousands before him 
have turned their backs at different periods on the loftiest enter- 
prises which from time to time have engaged human effort. 
Thousands after him will do likewise. Some have been moved 
by the hope of personal gain, some by resentment of personal 
slight. Very generally they have made proclamation that it 
was not their own integrity, but that of their associates which 
failed. 

Those who deserted the cause of African independence in 
1865 were like the rest. Each man took his office, and at sun- 
rise and sunset fired his gun for the President’s policy, and the 
account was settled. Those who deserted the same cause in 1872 
were peculiar in these four respects: that they did business more 
exclusively on credit; that they exacted larger promises ; that 
they paraded their price more ostentatiously ; and that they took 
poorer security than was perhaps ever known before. We are 
too near that event. We cannot outline it. We do not appre- 
ciate it. We are dazed by the din and glamour of the great pre- 
tense. But History will laugh. 

Whoever shall look back out of the next generation and shall 
count up the number of renegade Republicans who congregated 
at Cincinnati in 1872 as candidates for President—all shouting 
for reform; all vociferating against Republican rascality ; each 
led by a little faction of sore-heads, desperate and reckless, ready 
to stake their last political hope on the suecess of their favorite ; 
not one thinking to be elected by the party represented at Cincin- 
nati, but each expecting to be backed by the party which subse- 
quently assembled at Baltimore—will not fail to estimate that 
stupendous sham at its true value. 

Catching gudgeons in an English stream is proverbially easy ; 
but, no matter-how skillfully you bait your hook, only one gud- 
geon, at a time, bites. But the Democratic party threw its hook 
into Republican waters in 1872, baited with the presidency, and 
pulled up a whole string of gudgeons, and, what was more won- 
derful, each was followed clear out of water by the particular 
school with which he had sported. 

The office of criticism is a legitimate and necessary one. Po- 
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litical parties cannot escape it, and public men should not shun 
it. But criticism and calumny are two very different agents. 
The one tends to reform, the other to destroy, the state. The 
example is evil, and the effort is only pernicious where inno- 
cent men are pilloried in the permanent literature of the coun- 
try as if they were guilty. 

It is a crime so to assail private character. 

But when the individuals so gibbeted are sent down to pos- 
terity as the type of millions and the exemplars of an era, it 
is no longer a crime against individuals, but against human so- 
ciety. 


T. O. Howe. 








Il. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ETHICS 


Srvce the discovery of Oersted that galvanism and electricity 
and magnetism are only forms of one and the same force, and 
convertible each into the other, we have continually suggested to 
us a larger generalization: that each of the great departments of 
Nature—chemistry, vegetation, the animal life—exhibits the same 
laws on a different plane ; that the intellectual and moral worlds 
are analogous to the material. There is a kind of latent omnis- 
cience not only in every man but in every particle. That con- 
vertibility we so admire in plants and animal structures, whereby 
the repairs and the ulterior uses are subserved, when one part is 
wounded or deficient, by another ; this self-help and self-creation 
proceed from the same original power which works remotely in 
grandest and meanest structures by the same design,—works in a 
lobster or a mite-worm as a wise man would if imprisoned in that 
poor form. ’Tis the effort of God, of the Supreme Intellect, in 
the extremest frontier of his universe. 

As this unity exists in the organization of insect, beast, and 
bird, still ascending to man, and from lower type of man to the 
highest yet attained, so it does not less declare itself in the spirit 
or intelligence of the brute. In ignorant ages it was common to 
vaunt the human superiority by underrating the instinct of other 
animals; but a better discernment finds that the difference is 
only of less and more. Experiment shows that the bird and the 
dog reason as the hunter does, that all the animals show the same 
good sense in their humble walk that the man who is their enemy 
or friend does ; and, if it be in smaller measure, yet it is not di- 
minished, as his often is, by freak and folly. St.-Pierre says of 
the animals that a moral sentiment seems to have determined their 
physical organization. 

I see the unity of thought and of morals running through all 
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animated Nature; there is no difference of quality, but only of 
more and less. The animal who is wholly kept down in Nature 
has no anxieties. By yielding, as he must do, to it, he is enlarged 
and reaches his highest point. The poor grub in the hole of a 
tree, by yielding itself to Nature, goes blameless through its low 
part, and is rewarded at last, casts its filthy hull, expands into a 
beautiful form with rainbow wings, and makes a part of the sum- 
mer day. The Greeks called it Payche, a manifest emblem of 
the soul. The man down in Nature occupies himself in guard- 
ing, in feeding, in warming, and multiplying, his body, and, as 
long as he knov 3 no more, we justify him ; but presently a mys- 
tic change is wrought, a new perception opens, and he is made a 
citizen of the world of souls: he feels what is called duty; he is 
aware that he owes a higher allegiance to do and live as a good 
member of this universe. In the measure in which he has this 
sense he is a man, rises to the universal life. The high intellect 
is absolutely at one with moral nature. A thought is imbosomed 
in a sentiment, and the attempt to detach and blazon the thought 
is like a show of cut-flowers. The moral is the measure of health, 
and in the voice of Genius I hear invariably the moral tone, even 
when it is disowned in words—health, melody, and a wider hori- 
zon, belong to moral sensibility. The finer the sense of justice, 
the better poet. The believer says to the skeptic : 


“One avenue was shaded from thine eyes 
Through which I wandered to eternal truth.” 


Humility is the avenue. To be sure, we exaggerate when we 
represent these two elements as disunited: every man shares 
them both; but it is true that men generally are marked by a 
decided predominance of one or of the other element. 

In youth and in age we are moralists, and in mature life the 
moral element ste: .dily rises in the regard of all reasonable men. 

Tis a sort of proverbial dying ‘speech of scholars, at least 
it is attributed to many, that which Anthony Wood reports of 
Nathaniel Carpenter, an Oxford Fellow. “It did repent him,” 
he said, “that he had formerly so much courted the maid instead 
of the mistress” (meaning philosophy and mathematics) “to the 
neglect of divinity.” This, in the language of our time, would 
be ethics. 
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And when I say that the world is made up of moral forces, 
these are not separate. All forces are found in Nature united 
with that which they move: heat is not separate, light is not 
massed aloof, nor electricity, nor gravity, but they are always 
in combination. And so moral powers: they are thirsts for ac- 
tion, and, the more you accumulate, the more they mould and 
form. 

’Tis in the stomach of plants that development begins, and 
ends in the circles of the universe. °Tis a long scale from the 
gorilla to the gentleman—from the gorilla to Plato, Newton, 
Shakespeare—to the sanctities of religion, the refinements of leg- 
islation, the summits of science, art, and poetry. The beginnings 
are slow and infirm, but ’tis an always-accelerated march. The 
geologic world is chronicled by the growing ripeness of the strata 
from lower to higher, as it becomes the abode of more highly- 
organized plants and animals. The civil history of men might 
be traced by the successive meliorations as marked in higher 
moral generalizations—virtue meaning physical courage, then 
chastity and temperance, then justice and love—bargains of kings 
with peoples of certain rights to certain classes—then of rights 
to masses—then at last came the day when, as the historians 
rightly tell, the nerves of the world were electrified by the proe- 
lamation that all men are born free and equal. 

Every truth leads in another. The bud extrudes the old leaf, 
and every truth brings that which will supplant it. In the court 
of law the judge sits over the culprit, but in the court of life in 
the same hour the judge also stands as culprit before a true tri- 
bunal. Every judge is a culprit, every law an abuse. Montaigne 
kills off bigots, as cowage kills worms; but there is a higher 
muse there sitting where he durst not soar, of eye so keen that 
it can report of a realm in which all the wit and learning of the 
Frenchman is no more than the cunning of a fox. 

It is the seme fact existing as sentiment and as will in the 
mind, which works in Nature as irresistible law, exerting influence 
over nations, intelligent beings, or down in the kingdoms of 
brute or of chemical atoms. Nature is a tropical swamp in sun- 
shine, on whose purlieus we hear the song of summer birds, and 
see prismatic dew-drops—but her interiors are terrific, full of 
hydras and crocodiles. In the preadamite she bred valor only ; 
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by-and-by she gets on to man, and adds tenderness, and thus 
raises virtue piecemeal. 

When we trace from the beginning, that ferocity has uses ; 
only so are the conditions of the then world met, and these 
monsters are the scavengers, executioners, diggers, pioneers, and 
fertilizers, destroying what is more destructive than they, and 
making better life possible. We see the steady aim of Benefit 
in view from the first. Melioration is the law. The cruelest 
foe is a masked benefactor. The wars, which make history so 
dreary, have served the cause of truth and virtue. There is 
always an instinctive sense of right, an obscure idea, which ani- 
mates either party, and which in long periods vindicates itself at 
last. Thus a sublime confidence is fed at the bottom of the heart 
that, in spite of appearances, in spite of malignity and blind self- 
interest, living for the moment, an eternal, beneficent necessity 
is always bringing things right; and, though we should fold our 
arms—which we cannot do, for our duty requires us to be the 
very hands of this guiding sentiment, and work in the present 
moment—the evils we suffer will at last end themselves through 
the incessant opposition of Nature to everything hurtful. 

The excellence of men consists in the completeness with 
which the lower system is taken up into the higher—a process of 
much time and delicacy, but in which no point of the lower 
should be left untranslated ; so that the warfare of beasts should 
be renewed in a finer field, for more excellent victories. Savage 
war gives place to that of Turenne and Wellington, which has 
limitations and a code. This war again gives place to the finer 
quarrel of property, where the victory is wealth and the defeat 
poverty. 

The inevitabilities are always sapping every seeming prosper- 
ity built on a wrong. No matter how you seem to fatten ona 
crime, that can never be good for the bee which is bad for the 
swarm. See how these things look in the page of history. 
Nations come and go, cities rise and fall, all the instincts of man, 
good and bad, work, and every wish, appetite, and passion, rushes 
into act and embodies itself in usages, protects itself with laws. 
Some of them are useful and universally acceptable, hinder none, 
help all, and these are honored and perpetuated. Others are nox- 
ious. Community of property is tried,as when a Tartar horde or 
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an Indian tribe roam over a vast tract for pasturage or hunting ; 
but it is found at last that some establishment of property, allow- 
ing each, on some distinct terms, to fence and cultivate a piece 
of land, is best for all. 

Nature is not so helpless but it can rid itself at last of every 
crime. An Eastern poet, in describing the golden age, said that 
God had made justice so dear to the heart of Nature that, if any 
injustice lurked anywhere under the sky, the blue vault would 
shrivel to a snake-skin and cast it out byspasms. But the spasms 
of Nature are years and centuries, and it will tax the faith of 
man to wait so long. 

“For my part,” said Napoleon, “it is not the mystery of the 
incarnation which I discover in religion, but the mystery of social 
order, which associates with heaven that idea of equality which 
prevents the rich from destroying the poor.” 

Shall I say, then, it were truer to see Necessity calm, beauti- 
ful, passionless, without a smile, covered with ensigns of woe, 
stretching her dark warp across the universe? These threads are 
Nature’s pernicious elements, her deluges, miasma, disease, poison ; 
her curdling cold, her hideous reptiles, and worse men, cannibals, 
and the depravities of civilization ; the secrets of the prisons of 
tyranny, the slave and his master, the proud man’s scorn, the 
orphan’s tears, the vices of men, lust, cruelty, and pitiless avarice. 
These make the gloomy warp of ages. Humanity sits at the 
dread loom and throws the shuttle and fills it with joyful rain- 
bows, until the sable ground is flowered all over with a woof of 
human industry and wisdom, virtuous examples, symbols of useful 
and generous arts, with beauty and pure love, courage, and the 
victories of the just and wise over malice and wrong. 

Man is always throwing his praise or blame on events, and 
does not see that he only is real, and the world his mirror and 
echo. He imputes the stroke to fortune, which in reality him- 
self strikes. The student discovers one day that he lives in en- 
chantment : the house, the works, the persons, the days, the wea- 
thers—all that he calls Nature, all that he calls institutions, when 
once his mind is active, are visions merely—wonderful allegories, 
significant pictures of the laws of the mind, and through this 
enchanted gallery he is led by unseen guides to read and learn 
the laws of Heaven. This discovery may come early—some- 
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times in the nursery, to a rare child; later in the school, but 
oftener when the mind is more mature; and to multitudes of 
men wanting in mental activity it never comes—any more than 
poetry or art. But it ought to come; it belongs to the human 
intellect, and is an insight which we cannot spare. 

The idea of right exists in the human mind, and lays itself 
out in the equilibrium of Nature, in the equalities and periods of 
our system,in the level of seas, in the action and reaction of 
forces. Nothing is allowed to exceed or absorb the rest; if it 
do, it is disease, and is quickly destroyed. It was an early discov- 
ery of the mind—this beneficent rule. Strength enters just as 
much as the moral element prevails. The strength of the ani- 
mal to eat and to be luxurious and to usurp is rudeness and imbe- 
cility.. The law is: To each shall be rendered his own. As thou 
sowest, thou shalt reap. Smite, and thou shalt smart. Serve, 
and thou shalt be served. If you love and serve men, you cannot, 
by any hiding or stratagem, escape the remuneration. Secret 
retributions are always restoring the level, when disturbed, of the 
Divine justice. It is impossible to tiltthe beam. All the tyrants, 
and proprietors, and monopolists of the world, in vain set their 
shoulders to heave the bar. Settles for evermore the ponderous 
equator to its line, and man and mote and star and sun must 
range with it, or be pulverized by the recoil. 

It is a doctrine of unspeakable comfort. He that plants his 
foot here, passes at once out of the kingdom of illusions. Oth- 
ers may well suffer in the hideous picture of crime with which 
earth is filled and the life of society threatened, but the habit of 
respecting that great order which certainly contains and will dis- 
pose of our little system, will take all fear from the heart. It 
did itself create and distribute all that is created and distributed, 
and, trusting to its power, we cease to care for what it will cer- 
tainly order well. To good men, as we call good men, this doe- 
trine of Trust is an unsounded secret. They use the word, they 
have accepted the notion of a mechanical supervision of human 
life, by which that certain wonderful being whom they call 
God does take up their affairs where their intelligence leaves 
them, and somehow knits and codrdinates the issues of them in 
all that is beyond the reach of private faculty. They do not see 
that /7e, that Jt, is there, next and within; the thought of the 
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thought ; the affair of affairs; that he is existence, and take him 
from them and they would not be. They do not see that partic- 
ulars are sacred to him, as well as the scope and outline; that 
these passages of daily life are his work; that in the moment 
when they desist from interference, these particulars take sweet- 
ness and grandeur, and become the language of mighty princi- 
ples. 

A man should be a guest in his own house, and a guest in his 
own thought. He is there to speak for truth ; but who is he? 
Some clod the truth has snatched from the ground, and with fire 
has fashioned to a momentary man. Without the truth, he is a 
clod again. Let him find his superiority in not wishing supe- 
riority ; find the riches of love which possesses that which it 
adores ; the riches of poverty; the height of lowliness, the im- 
mensity of to-day; and, in the passing hour, the age of ages. 
Wondrous state of man! never so happy as when he has lost all 
private interests and regards, and exists only in obedience and 
love of the Author. 

The fiery soul said: “ Let me be a blot on this fair world, the 
obseurest, the loneliest sufferer, with one proviso—that I know it 
is His agency. I will love him, though he shed frost and dark- 
ness on every way of mine.” The emphasis of that blessed doc- 
trine lay in lowliness. The new saint gloried in infirmities. 
Who or what was he? His rise and his recovery were vicarious. 
He has fallen in another; he rises in another. 

We perish, and perish gladly, if the law remains. I hope 
it is conceivable that a man may go to ruin gladly, if he see 
that thereby no shade falls on that he loves and adores. We 
need not always be stipulating for our clean shirt and roast- 
joint per diem. We do not believe the less in astronomy and 
vegetation, because we are writhing and roaring in our beds with 
rheumatism. Cripples and invalids, we doubt not there are 
bounding fawné in the forest, and lilies with graceful, springing 
stem; so neither do we doubt or fail to love the eternal law, of 
which we are such shabby practisers. Truth gathers itself spot- 
less and unhurt after all our surrenders, and concealments, and 
partisanship—never hurt by the treachery or ruin of its best 
defenders, whether Luther, or William Penn, or St. Paul. We 
answer, when they tell us of the bad behavior of Luther or Paul : 
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“ Well, what if he did? Who was more pained than Luther or 
Paul?” We attach ourselves violently to our teachers and histor- 
ical personalities, and think the foundation shaken if any fault 
is shown in their record. But how is the truth hurt by their fall- 
ing from it? The law of gravity is not hurt by every accident, 
though our leg be broken. No more is the law of justice by our 
departure from it. 

We are to know that we are never without a pilot. When 
we know not how to steer, and dare not hoist a sail, we can 
drift. The current knows the way, though we do not. When 
the stars and sun appear; when we have conversed with naviga- 
tors who know the coast, we may begin to put out an oar and 
trim a sail. The ship of heaven guides itself, and will not accept 
a wooden rudder. 

Have you said to yourself ever: “I abdicate all choice, I see 
it is not for me to interfere. I see that I have been one of the 
crowd; that I have been a pitiful person, because I have wished 
to be my own master, and to dress and order my whole way and 
system of living. I thought I managed it very well. I see that 
my neighbors think so. I have heard prayers. I have prayed 
even, but I have never until now dreamed that this undertaking 
the entire management of my own affairs was not commendable. 
I have never seen, until now, that it dwarfed me. I have not 
discovered, until this blessed ray flashed just now through my 
soul, that there dwelt any power in Nature that would relieve 
me of my load. But now I see.” 

What is this intoxicating sentiment that allies this scrap of 
dust to the whole of Nature and the whole of Fate—that makes 
this doll a dweller in ages, mocker at time, able to spurn ail out- 
ward advantages, peer and master of the elements? I am taught 
by it that what touches any thread in the vast web of being 
touches me. I am representative of the whole, and the good of 
the whole, or what I call the right, makes me invulnerable. 

How came this creation so magically woven that nothing can 
do me mischief but myself—that an invisible fence surrounds 
my being which screens me from all harm that I will to resist ? 
If I will stand upright, the creation cannot bend me. But if I 
violate myself, if I commit a crime, the lightning loiters by the 
speed of retribution, and every act is not hereafter but instanta- 
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neously rewarded according to its quality. Virtue is the adopt- 
ing of this dictate of the universal mind by the individual will. 
Character is the habit of this obedience, and religion is the ac- 
companying emotion, the emotion of reverence which the presence 
of the universal mind ever excites in the individuai. 

We go to famous books for our examples of character, just as 
we send to England for shrubs, which grow as well in our own 
door-yards and cow-pastures. Life is always rich, and spontane- 
ous graces and forces elevate it in every domestic circle, which 
are overlooked while we are reading something less excellent in 
old authors. From the obscurity and casualty of those which I 
know, I infer the obscurity and casualty of the like balm and 
consolation and immortality in a thousand homes which I do not 
know, all round the world. And I see not why to these simple 
instincts—simple yet grand—all the heights and transcendencies 
of virtue and of enthusiasm are not open. There is power 
enough in them to move the world; and it is not any sterility or 
defect in ethics, but our. negligence of these fine monitors, of 
these world-embracing sentiments, that makes religion cold and 
life low. 

While the immense energy of the sentiment of duty and the 
awe of the supernatural exert incomparable influence on the 
mind,—yet it is often perverted, and the tradition received with 
awe, but without correspondent action of the receiver. Then 
you find so many men infatuated on that topic! Wise on all 
other, they lose their head the moment they talk of religion. It 
is the sturdiest prejudice in the public mind that religion is some- 
thing by itself; a department distinct from all other experiences, 
and to which the tests and judgment men are ready enough to show 
on other things, do not apply. You may sometimes talk with 
the gravest and best citizen, and, the moment the topic of religion 
is broached, he runs into a childish superstition. His face looks 
infatuated, and his conversation is. When I talked with an ar- 
dent missionary, and pointed out to him that his creed found no 
support in my experience, he replied, “It is not so in your ex- 
perience, but is so in the other world.” I answer: Other world ! 
there is no other world. God is one and omnipresent; here or 
nowhere is the whole fact. The one miracle which God works 
evermore is in Nature, and imparting himself to the mind. When 
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we ask simply, “ What is true in thought ? what is just in action?” 
it is the yielding of the private heart to the Divine mind, and all 
personal preferences, and all requiring of wonders, are profane. 

The word miracle, as it is used, only indicates the ignorance 
of the devotee, staring with wonder to see water turned into 
wine, and heedless of the stupendous fact of his own personality. 
Here he stands, a lonely thought harmoniously organized into 
correspondence with the universe of mind and matter. What 
narrative of wonders coming down from a thousand years ought 
to charm his attention like this? Certainly it is human to value 
a general consent, a fraternity of believers, a crowded church ; 
but as the sentiment purifies and rises, it leaves crowds. It makes 
churches of two, churches of one. A fatal disservice does this 
Swedenborg or other who offers to do my thinking for me. It 
seems as if, when the Spirit of God speaks so plainly to each soul, 
it were an impiety to be listening to one or another saint. Jesus 
was better than others, because he refused to listen to others and 
listened at home. 

You are really interested in your thought. You have medi- 
tated in silent wonder on your existence in this world. You have 
perceived in the first fact of your conscious life here a miracle so 
astounding—a miracle comprehending all the universe of mir- 
acles to which your intelligent life gives you access—as to exhaust 
wonder, and leave you no need of hunting here or there for any 
particular exhibitions of power. Then up comes a man with a 
text of 1 John v. 7, or a knotty sentence from St. Paul, which he 
considers as the axe at the root of your tree. You cannot bring 
yourself to care for it. Yousay: “Cut away ; my tree is Ygdrasil 
—the tree of life.” He interrupts for the moment your peaceful 
trust in the Div-ne Providence. Let him know by your security 
that your conviction is clear and sufficient, and if he were Paul 
himself, you also are here, and with your Creator. We all give 
way to superstitions. The house in which we were born is not 
quite mere timber and stone; is still haunted by parents and pro- 
genitors. The creeds into which we were initiated in childhood 
and youth no longer hold their old place in the minds of thought- 
ful men, but they are not nothing to us, and we hate to have them 
treated with contempt. There is so much that we do not know, 
that we give to these suggestions the benefit of the doubt. 
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It is a necessity of the human mind that he who looks at one 
object should look away from all other objects. He may throw 
himself upon some sharp statement of one fact, some verbal creed, 
with such concentration as to hide the universe from him: but 
the stars roll above; the sun warms him. With patience and 
fidelity to truth he may work his way through, if only by coming 
against somebody who believes more fables than he does; and, in 
trying to dispel the illusions of his neighbor, he opens his own 
eyes. 

In the Christianity of this country there is wide difference of 
opinion in regard to inspiration, prophecy, miracles, the future 
state of the soul; every variety of opinion, and rapid revolution 
in opinions, in the last half-century. It is simply impossible to 
read the old history of the first century as it was read in the 
ninth ; to do so, you must abolish in your mind the lessons of all 
the centuries from the ninth to the nineteenth. 

Shall I make the mistake of baptizing the daylight, and time, 
and space, by the name of John or Joshua, in whose tent I 
chance to behold daylight, and space, and time? What an- 
thropomorphists we are in this, that we cannot let moral dis- 
tinctions be, but must mould them into human shape! “ Mere 
morality” means—not put into a personal master of morals. 
Our religion is geographical, belongs to our time and place ; re- 
spects and mythologizes some one time, and place, and person, 
and people. So it is occasional. It visits us only on some ex- 
ceptional and ceremonial occasion, on a wedding or a baptism, on 
a sick-bed, or at a funeral, or perhaps on a sublime national vic- 
tory ora peace. But that be sure is not the religion of the uni- 
versal unsleeping providence which lurks in trifles, in still, small 
voices, in the secrets of the heart, and our closest thoughts, as 
efficiently as in our proclamations and successes. 

Far be it from me to underrate the men or the churches that 
have fixed the hearts of men and organized their devout im- 
pulses or oracles into good institutions. The Church of Rome 
had its saints, and inspired the conscience of Europe—St. Augus- 
tine, and Thomas 4 Kempis, and Fénelon ; the piety of the Eng- 
lish Church in Cranmer, and Herbert, and Taylor; the Reformed 
Church, Seougal ; the mystics, Behmen and Swedenborg; the 
Quakers, Fox and James Naylor. I confess our later generation 
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appears ungirt, frivolous, compared with the religions of the last 
or Calvinistic age. There was in the last century a serious ha- 
bitual reference to the spiritual world, running through diaries, 
letters, and conversation—yes, and into wills and legal instru- 
ments also, compared with which our liberation looks a little fop- 
pish and dapper. 

The religion of seventy years ago was an iron belt to the 
mind, giving it concentration and foree. A rude people were 
kept respectable by the determination of thought on the eternal 
world. Now men fall abroad—want polarity—suffer in character 
and intellect. A sleep creeps over the great functions of man. 
Enthusiasm goes out. In its stead a low prudence seeks to hold 
society staunch ; but its arms are too short; cordage and ma- 
chinery never supply the place of life. 

Luther would cut his hand off sooner than write theses against 
the pope if he suspected that he was bringing on with all his 
might the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism. I will not 
now go into the metaphysics of that reaction by which in history 
a period of belief is followed by an age of criticism, in which 
wit takes the place of faith in the leading spirits, and an exces- 
sive respect for forms out of which the heart has departed be- 
comes most obvious in the least religious minds. I will not now 
explore the causes of the result, but the fact must be conceded as 
of frequent recurrence, and never more evident than in our 
American church. To a self-denying, ardent church, delighting 
in rites and ordinances, has succeeded a cold, intellectual race, 
who analyze the prayer and psalm of their forefathers, and the 
more intellectual reject every yoke of authority and custom with 
a petulance unprecedented. It is a sort of mark of probity and 
sincerity to declare how little you believe, while the mass of the 
community indolently follow the old forms with childish serupu- 
losity, and we have punctuality for faith, and good taste for char- 
acter. 

But I hope the defect of faith with us is only apparent. We 
shall find that freedom has its own guards, and, as soon as in the 
vulgar it runs to license, sets all reasonable men on exploring 
those guards. I do not think the summit of this age truly reached 
or expressed unless it attain the height which religion and philos- 
ophy reached in any former age. If I miss the inspiration of the 
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saints of Calvinism, or of Platonism, or Buddhism, our times are 
not up to theirs, or, more truly, have not yet their own legitimate 
force. 

Worship is the regard for what is above us. Men are respect- 
able only as they respect. We delight in children because of 
that religious eye which belongs to them ; because of their rever- 
ence for their seniors, and for their objects of belief. The poor 
Irish laborer one sees with respect, because he believes in some- 
thing, in his church, and in his employers. Superstitious persons 
we see with respect, because their whole existence is not bounded 
by their hats and their shoes ; but they walk attended by pictures 
of the imagination, to which they pay homage. You cannot im- 
poverish man by taking away these objects above him without 
ruin. It is very sad to see men who think their goodness made 
of themselves; it is very grateful to see those who hold an opin- 
ion the reverse of this. The old poet Daniel said : 


“* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! ” 


All ages of belief have been great; all of unbelief have been 
mean. The Orientals believe in Fate. That which shall befall 
them is written on the iron leaf; they will not turn on their heel 
to avoid famine, plague, or the sword of the enemy. That is 
great, and gives a great air to the people. We in America are 
charged with a great deficiency in worship; that reverence does 
not belong to our character; that our institutions, our polities, 
and our trade, have fostered a self-reliance which is small, lilipu- 
tian, full of fuss and bustle; we look at and will bear nothing 
above us in the state, and do exceedingly applaud and admire 
ourselves, and believe in our senses and understandings, while our 
imagination and our moral sentiment are desolated. In religion, 
too, we want gbjects above; we are fast losing or have already 
lost our old reverence ; new views of inspiration, of miracles, of 
the saints, have supplanted the old opinions, and it is vain to bring 
them again. Revolutions never go backward, and in all churches 
a certain decay of ancient piety is lamented, and all threatens to 
lapse into apathy and indifferentism. It becomes us to consider 
whether we cannot have a real faith and real objects in lieu of 
these false ones. The human mind, when it is trusted, is never 
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false to itself. If there be sincerity and good meaning—if there 
be really in us the wish to seek for our superiors, for that which 
is lawfully above us, we shall not long look in vain. 

Meantime there is great centrality, a centripetence equal to 
the centrifugence. The mystic or theist is never scared by any 
startling materialism. He knows the laws of gravitation and of 
repulsion are deaf to French talkers, be they never so witty. If 
theology shows that opinions are fast changing, it is not so with 
the convictions of men with regard to conduct. These remain. 
The most daring heroism, the most accomplished culture, or rapt 
holiness, never exhausted the claim of these lowly duties—never 
penetrated to their origin, or was able to look behind their source. 
We cannot disenchant, we cannot impoverish ourselves, by obe- 
dience ; but by humility we rise, by obedience we command, by 
poverty we are rich, by dying we live. 

We are thrown back on rectitude forever and ever, only recti- 
tude—to mend one; that is all we can do. But that the zealot 
stigmatizes as a sterile chimney-corner philosophy. Now, the first 
position I make is that natural religion supplies still all the facts 
which are disguised under the dogma of popular creeds. The 
progress of religion is steadily to its identity with morals. 

How is the new generation to be edified? How should it 
not? The life of those once omnipotent traditions was really 
not in the legend, but in the moral sentiment and the metaphysi- 
cal fact which the legends enclosed—and these survive. A new 
Socrates, or Zeno, or Swedenborg, or Pascal, or a new crop of 
geniuses like those of the Elizabethan age, may be born in this 
age, and, with happy heart and a bias for theism, bring asceti- 
cism, duty, and magnanimity, into vogue again. 

It is true that Stoicism, always attractive to the intellectual 
and cultivated, has now no temples, no academy, no commanding 
Zeno or Antoninus. It accuses us that it has none: that pure 
ethics is not now formulated and concreted into a cultus, a frater- 
nity with assemblings and holy-days, with song and book, with 
brick and stone. Why have not those who believe in it and love 
it left all for this, and dedicated themselves to write out its scien- 
tific seriptures to become its Vulgate for millions? I answer for 
one that the inspirations we catch of this law are not continuous 
and technical, but joyful sparkles, and are recorded for their 
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beauty, for the delight they give, not for their obligation ; and 
that is their priceless good to men, that they charm and uplift, 
not that they are imposed. 

It has not yet its first hymn. But, that every line and word 
may be coals of true fire, ages must roll, ere these casual wide- 
falling cinders can be gathered into broad and steady altar-flame. 

It does not yet appear what forms the religious feeling will 
take. It prepares to rise out of all forms to an absolute justice 
and healthy perception. Here is now a new feeling of humanity 
infused into public action. Here is contribution of money on a 
more extended and systematic scale than ever before to repair 
public disasters at a distance, and of political support to oppressed 
parties. Then there are the new conventions of social science, be- 
fore which the questions of the rights of women, the laws of 
trade, the treatment of crime, regulation of labor. If these are 
tokens of the steady currents of thought and will in these direc- 
tions, one might well anticipate a new nation. 

I know how delicate this principle is—how difficult of adap- 
tation to practical and social arrangements. It cannot be pro- 
faned; it cannot be forced; to draw it out of its natural current 
is to lose at once all its power. Such experiments as we recall 
are those in which some sect or dogma made the tie, and that 
was an artificial element, which chilled and checked the union. 
But is it quite impossible to believe that men should be drawn to 
ach other by the simple respect which each man feels for an- 
other in whom he discovers absolute honesty; the respect he 
feels for one who thinks life is quite too coarse and frivolous, 
and that he should like to lift it a little, should like to be the 
friend of some man’s virtue; for another who, underneath his 
compliances with artificial society, would dearly like to serve 
somebody,—to test his own reality by making himself useful and 
indispensable ? _ 

Man does not live by bread alone, but by faith, by admira- 
tion, by sympathy. °Tis very shallow to say that cotton, or iron, 
or silver and gold, are kings of the world; there are rulers that 
will at any moment make these forgotten. Fear will. Love 
will. Character will. Men live by their credence. Govern- 
ments stand by it—by the faith that the people share—whether 
it comes from the religion in which they were bred, or from an 
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original conscience in themselves, which the popular religion 
echoes. If government could only stand by force, if the instinct 
of the people was to resist the government, it is plain the gov- 
ernment must be two to one, in order to be secure, and then it 
would not be safe from desperate individuals. But no; the old 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” holds down New York, 
and London, and Paris, and not a police, or horse-guards. 

The credence of men it is that moulds them, and creates at 
will one or another surface. The mind as it opens transfers very 
fast its choice from the circumstance to the cause; from courtesy 
to love, from inventions to science, from London or Washington 
law, or public opinion, to the self-revealing idea; from all that 
talent executes to the sentiment that fills the heart and dictates 
the future of nations. 

The commanding fact which I never do not see, is the suffi- 
ciency of the moral sentiment. We buttress it up, in shallow 
hours or ages, with legends, traditions, and forms, each good for 
the one moment in which it was a happy type or symbol of the 
Power, but the Power sends in the next moment a new lesson, 
which we lose while our eyes are reverted and striving to perpetu- 
ate the old. 

America shall introduce a pure religion. Ethics are thought 
not to satisfy affection. But all the religion we have is the 
ethics of one or another holy person; as soon as character 
appears, be sure love will, and veneration, and anecdotes, and 
fables about him, and delight of good men and women in him. 
And what deeps of grandeur and beauty are known to us in ethi- 
cal truth, what divination or insight belongs to it! For innocence 
is a wonderful electuary for purging the eyes to search the nature 
of those souls that pass before it. What armor it is to protect the 
good from outward or inward harm, and with what power it con- 
verts evil accidents into benefits ; the power of its countenance ; 
the power of its presence! To it alone comes true friendship; to 
it come grandeur of situation and poetic perception, enriching 
all it deals with. 

Once men thought Spirit divine, and Matter diabolic: one 
Ormuzd, the other Ahriman. Now science and philosophy ree- 
ognize the parallelism, the approximation, the unity of the two: 
how each reflects the other as face answers to face in a glass : nay, 
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how the laws of both are one, or how one is the realization. We 
are learning not to fear truth. 

The man of this age must be matriculated in the university 
of sciences and tendencies flowing from all past periods. He 
must not be one who can be surprised and shipwrecked by every 
bold or subtile word which malignant and acute men may utter 
in his hearing, but should be taught all skepticisms and unbeliefs, 
and made the destroyer of all card-houses and paper walls, and 
the sifter of all opinions, by being put face to face from his in- 
fancy with Reality. 

A man who has accustomed himself to look at all his cireum- 
stances as very mutable, to carry his possessions, his relations to 
persons, and even his opinions, in his hand, and in all these to 
pierce to the principle and moral law, and everywhere to find 
that,—has put himself out of the reach of all skepticism ; and it 
seems as if whatever is most affecting and sublime in our inter- 
course, in our happiness, and in our losses, tended steadily to up- 
lift us to a life so extraordinary, and, one might say, superhuman. 


R. W. Emerson. 

















Ill. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


Ir is generally admitted that, in order to revive our commerce 
and industry, it is absolutely necessary to have a more extended 
foreign trade. 

. It is further admitted that, while the agricultural products of 
the United States share a more than fair competition with the raw 
cotton of India, Egypt, and Brazil, and with the cereals of Russia 
and Germany, in the markets of the world, yet the export of our 
surplus manufactures can hardly compare in value to the two 
towns of Sheffield and Bradford. In fact, our whole export of 
manufactured goods in 1877 was about $70,000,000, while our 
production of manufactures exceeded, no doubt, $3,000,000,000 
in value. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to the industry of 
the country to understand our commercial relations with the 
several great countries in the world. I intend in this article to 
explain our commercial relations with France. Our total trade 
with that country, exports and imports, is the second in impor- 
tance on the list. 

The total imports from France in 1877 amounted to $50,355,- 
540, and our total exports to France in 1877 amounted to $46,- 
233,793: the grand total being $96,589,333. The imports and 
exports of bullion comprised in the above figures were: Imports 
of bullion from France, $2,799,248 ; exports of bullion to France, 
$2,135,450—showing an increase of imports in bullion over ex- 
ports of $663,798: yet the actual balance of trade was against us 
to the amount of $4,121,747. This circumstance in itself is by 
no means a very serious feature, as it has been proved over and 
over again that a country can be, and, as an example, during the 
last few years the United States has been, in commercial and in- 
dustrial distress, with the balance of trade in the aggregate in her 
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favor. But when we analyze the nature of our trade with France 
we find the result far from satisfactory. Of our $46,233,793 ex- 
ports to France, twelve items represent no less than $44,336,013, 
as follows : 


 cccacackeicenedbetnebketeasenkens kee mate $25,450,939 
 cn-aicé ie Sew Reka abeune Geees aio dite ae da manie'e. oe 4,662,844 
Gs cand as Gea € ae en ae aOR ee eae ae 3,355,104 
ROE OO Eee ey ee eT 2,491,421 
en aa ks woh ek aes i ehpabhteabened sed ebene 2,135,450 
IN 5.5 th akg eh Sene ee sted Dee eews eRe eeee sean s 2,036,807 
CRONE TE BRIOE, goon cnc cesccevessecasecceceseseconee 1,880,000 
DP Lake eie cereus asuneeepes ia kwiebncebbene dee on 1,234,260 
NE ee eee ee 356,960 
I ee elle an rn le ae aN a 335,900 
WROIS-GEl GRE WRAIGDORE,.. oc ccc cccccccerccseeesccccees 251,054 
B66 55.655 SHEESH a SGaK ease evtwseee nbs deerainewane 145,274 


Bn canededenedas shies tees uit wenantaekes aeaeeenk ae 


Leaving barely $2,000,000 of exports for all manufactured goods. 
As it will be observed that the above items represent the crudest 
agricultural products, breadstuffs, petroleum, ingot-copper, tallow, 
etc., the question now arises, “ Why do we not export more of 
our manufactures to France?” 

As a comparison of our exports of the same manufactured 
goods to England, Germany, and France, respectively, the follow- 
ing table, of but a few items, will give the reader a better idea in 
how far we are cut off from the French market with our manu- 
factures : 

Exports 1n 1877. 





ARTICLES. | To England. To Germany. To France. 
I. is 2s wen age @ORwee ed $1,740,365 $257,944 None. 
Iron and steel manufactures.............. 1,108,901 | 837,166 $117,309 
Leather of all kinds, including morocco... . | 4,785,265 1,527,076 19,515 
Wooden-ware and furniture...............! 476,820 247,891 47,539 


PIII vxicc ouctseensesaceveny 479,710 587,684 38,281 


It would be useless to follow up the list of smaller items, but 
the above gives a fair idea that we are precluded from selling our 
manufactured goods in the French market. And, what is still 
more melancholy, is the fact that this is not owing to our ina- 
bility to compete, seeing that we do compete, both with England 
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and Germany, in their own markets, with the manufactured 
goods so far named. 

The unsatisfactory state of our commercial relations with 
France is owing to the fact that our commerce is classed under 
the general tariff of France, and we are not allowed to participate 
in the benefits of the liberal treaty tariff. It should be under- 
stood that the French have two distinct tariff laws. The one (the 
old tariff) is called tarif général, full of prohibitions and high 
rates of duties, and the other the tarif conventionnel, which is 
the celebrated Cobden treaty tariff, and only nations who have 
an express commercial treaty with France come under the cate- 
gory. The nations who have a commercial treaty with France 
are—Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Austria, Turkey, and Ger- 
many. 

Any of these nations sending fabrics of cotton to France are 
charged a duty in a specific form, averaging from 40 franes for 
100 kilos (or 220 pounds) to 95 franes on unbleached cotton goods. 
But if it comes from any other country, that has not a commercial 
treaty with France, for instance from the United States, it is pro- 
hibited entirely. 

Iron, for instance, pays under the treaty tariff a duty of 6 
to 7 francs 50 centimes per 100 kilos. But, if it comes from the 
United States, the duty is 15 francs to 19 franes per 100 kilos. 

Tanned leather pays a duty of 10 to 60 frances per 100 kilos 
under the treaty tariff, while under the general tariff the duty is 
from 57 to 147 franes per 100 kilos. 

Machinery, under the treaty tariff, pays a duty of from 6 to 
10 franes per 100 kilos, but under the general tariff the duty is 
from 21 to 75 francs per 100 kilos. And so it goes on through 
the whole tariff list on manufactured goods. What is not abso- 
lutely prohibited, is charged from three to four times more under 
the general tariff than under the treaty tariff. Thus it will be 
seen that we are precluded from having a trade with a great 
country like France, in manufactured goods, not because we do 
not manufacture articles she needs or wants, or because they are 
really too dear, but simply because the tariff law of France pre- 
vents the trade. 

It should also be understood that, in the several articles we 
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do export largely to France, such as raw materials, grain and pro- 
visions, no difference is made in France in the duties, if they 
came from tariff-treaty countries or others. 

This, then, explains the whole mystery why, in an export of 
over $46,000,000 to France, less than $2,000,000 is made up of 
manufactured goods. Now, France is no doubt perfectly willing 
to allow us to come in under the treaty tariff. But she says (and 
perhaps not very wisely): “As long as you in the United States 
charge a heavy duty on our products, we cannot admit you to our 
liberal tariff. What we want is reciprocity.” 

It will therefore be necessary now to explain in how far our 
high duties injure imports from France. First, I will show the 
chief imports from France in 1877, and the rate of duties charged 
on them. 

Of the $50,353,540 imports from France in 1877, $7,201,881 
were admitted into the United States free of duty, leaving some 
$43,000,000 imports dutiable, and the chief items were as follows : 








: Rate of Duty, 

ARTICLES. Value of Imports. caloulated ad valorem. 
Buttons of all kinds. ...........-....00 $842,647 30 per cent. 
rer reer rr 127,633 | — = 
oe cts da nagewuneated eel 2,231,058 | Average40 “ “ 
iio 5 aD cdeein a haw oucannte 544,320 o"4@4* « 
6 oe ceich nd esheS shea neeiae 1,784,970 | —= * 
Adin dss ech beds eheteyaceened 685,164 | = = 
CS cect teetadiakeadeesadweas 354,162 420 ¢* & 
GE so vccnvcdecseceeccens 621,349 | 6 6 
Furs and dressed skins.................. 781,769 o> 
es Sere hes 250,329 | a* « 
Iron and steel manufactures............. 401,082 | Average 40 “ “ 
Leather of all Kinds. .........cccsceece: 8,095,685 s°¢ * 
hc kttndsindevecenscncasiaths 1,186,109 __ Saeeee 
Leather manufactures .................% 142,501 | Ss. 6 
Ps Kean eehsensereeveesconswesinn 290,499 | Average 30 “ “ 
ee cc inchae cee case dened 297,796 | a * 
NS. vc oed a daae eben cites sxe 378,661 lo * « 
BE iis bio cnae ces senesebe’ 1,032,758 eo « 
Manufactures of silks................... 12,709,932 eo © 
Watches, clocks, etc, ........cccsccscees 230,419 3 * 
SE er re eee 1,100,966 | mS. 3 
ee ee 1,612,417 a 6S 
Still-wines in casks... .............0.05- 951,055 SS OS 
Manufactures of wool... ..........000005 7,682,345 Average 56 “ “ 
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It will thus be seen that nine items alone, amounting to 
$26,354,417 out of these $39,236,626 imports, pay a duty of fifty 
per cent. and over in the United States : 








Rate of Duty, 








ARTICLES. Value of Imports. | cateulated ad valorem. 
| ee - nal 
in teaintinbhshdeyesvsiiveurtousees | $12,709,932 60 per cent. 
Manufactures of wool..................- 7,682,345 | —@- 
Enis d pemas ei nsbaaben ead 1,100,966 14“ 
Still-wines..... 951,055 | a 
en me tere eet 1,186,109 | so“ « 
IRs ccc 0050 ns easececcasescess 1,613,417 | aS = 
sia sb daadeseweses 60 che eeeneen 297,796 | af © 
Articles of clothing .............+++.... 127,633 | a? * 
Dtiuid uceapcnediancrnnmenneuid 685,164 5“ « 
eee C60 





Then arises the question whether, for the sake of obtaining 
revenue, we can afford to lower our duties on the above articles 
in order to conciliate the French trade. 

There is no doubt that lower rates of duties on silks, manu- 
factures of wool, sardines, kid gloves, clothing, and olive-oil, would 
bring us more revenue than we get now from these products. 

The tax on brandy is not higher in the United States than it 
is in England, while the duty on wine requires more a revision of 
classification than actual lowering of rates. It is true, the duty 
of forty cents a gallon on cheap red wines is too high, and should 
be lowered ; but champagne, at six dollars’ duty on a dozen quart- 
bottles, is barely equal to fifty-one per cent. Thus, it will be 
seen that the reciprocity tariff question with France is more or 
less complicated ; yet France is decidedly punishing her com- 
merce by keeping us out of the “treaty tariff.” She deprives 
herself largely of the benefits of having many of our manufact- 
ured articles cheap, because we tax heavily her silks and wines, 
which, as is seen, we are still obliged to import largely, notwith- 
standing the high rates of duties. 

Again, France for the last seventeen years has had ample 
proof that a liberal trade with nations is of the greatest benefit 
to her. 

How strange, and, if I may be allowed to say, blind, is a com- 
mercial policy which says, “ Because you are taxing your people 
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in the United States sixty per cent. on silks, we in France will 
tax American leather fifty per cent., and, by so doing, we will 
not have as cheap boots and shoes, saddlery, and other leather 
goods, as the English and Germans, who do not tax American 
leather!” Is it possible for so enlightened a nation as France not 
to see that a tariff policy which actually deprives the treasury of 
revenue (as is the case with American cotton goods, now pro- 
hibited in France) injures both the revenue and the consumers ¢ 

France has found it profitable to buy cotton fabrics and many 
other articles in England. She certainly does not buy these 
manufactures simply because all kinds of French products, ex- 
cept spirits and wines, are free in England. But she does buy 
them because they are cheap, and both trade and consumers are 
benefited. If there were no benefits derived from these English 
products in France, the Frenchman would not buy them. Why, 
then, should France deprive herself of our manufactures, which 
the English are buying from us, and in many cases, no doubt, 
selling them to France as English goods ? 

tetaliation is not a very philanthropic word, nay, not even if 
it is used for charitable purposes ; because it is always open to 
the questionable contingency that, when one side stops being char- 
itable, the other side would do the same. 

The interest of a great commercial nation is to allow its people 
to have the benefits of the world’s productions, without hinder- 
ance, from the cheapest markets, subject to such judicious charges 
as are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the state. 

In connection with the retaliation policy, it may be pointed 
out that section 17 in Mr. Wood’s tariff bill, which proposes to 
charge an additional ten per cent. on the rate of duty on all 
goods coming from countries that have discriminating duties 
against our manufactures, is a step backward in tariff revision ; 
and there is not much danger of its becoming law. This section, 
if adopted, would of course raise the duty on French products 
higher than on English and German products. I do not believe 
that it would punish the industries of France much, since we 
would, in spite of it, consume as many French silks, French 
wines and brandies, and other peculiar French manufactures, as 
before; but it will add a heavier burden to the consumers of 
French goods in the United States. 
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The able economists of France should seriously consider 
whether the time has not come for the abolition of that relic of 
barbarism known as the tarif général. It is not for a moment 
contended that this tariff is kept on the statute-books of France 
in order to produce revenue. It is simply upheld to induce or 
coerce foreign nations to reciprocate in the trade with France. 
But it is a melancholy fact that it has the opposite effect. It 
produces irritation enough to induce one of the largest and most 
faithful customers of France, the 45,000,000 consumers in the 
United States, to propose a retaliation; and the very fact of the 
existence of this outrageous tarif général in France has furnished 
the most potential weapons to the high-tariff party here with 
which to fight the advocates of a liberal tariff reform. 

Besides, coercion may sometimes prove successful in war, mu- 
tiny, and rebellion ; but, commerce being the very embodiment 
of peace and harmony, “coercion” is about the worst element that 
can be employed to bring about a good understanding. 

There can be no doubt that a satisfactory commercial under- 
standing can be accomplished between the United States and 
France, in a thorough exchange of liberal views, by the eminent 
men who are now presiding over the destinies of each country. 

The commercial interests of both countries, the value and 
amount of the trade, are set forth in this article, and there can be 
no doubt that, by a fair commercial understanding, our trade with 
France can in a few years be doubled, both as to exports and im- 
ports. That such a happy consummation will give employment 
to tens of thousands in both countries, be a great boon to con- 
sumers, commerce, and industry, and besides add revenue to the 
Treasury, no one, who can bring only average intelligence to the 
question, can doubt. J. S. Moore. 











IV. 


DISCIPLINE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


In consequence of a number of student-outbreaks, some of 
which have been covered up, while others have been exposed to 
view in order to their repression, there is a considerable amount 
of undiscerning interest taken at this present time in the disci- 
pline of American colleges. People who have not concerned 
themselves with the progress which our best colleges have been 
making of late years in advancing culture and learning are dread- 
fully agitated with fears that our young are being trained to dis- 
orders, and that lives are-in danger—the simple truth being that 
certain colleges are bent at all hazards on repressing lawlessness. 
I have before me, while I write, dozens of newspapers discussing 
the subject of college-government with hot eagerness, most of 
them with visible ignorance (which is sometimes as visible as 
darkness), and without any supererogatory wisdom. Everybody 
is erying out, like the crowd when a fire is raging: “ Let us do 
something ; the flame is spreading!” Most of the articles con- 
demn the colleges, and do not propose a remedy, as they evi- 
dently do not know of any. Others have a recipe got up on the 
instant. A contagious disease has broken out, and one after an- 
other comes with his medicines, most of them of an obviously 
quack character, and none of them yet patented. Some are shout- 
ing, “ Let the civil authorities put down the evil by prosecutions 
such as have been used against the ku-klux, the railway-laborers, 
and the Molly Maguire associations!” Others are demanding of 
the college faculties that they awake from their somnolence, and 
suspend, dismiss, and expel, till there is no evil left (and no good) 
—atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem adpellant. It has to be 
added that there are among us a few laughing philosophers, as 
knowing as Democritus, who wonder what all this is about, and 
think it, upon the whole, best that students should strike, bruise, 
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haze, and shoot each other, as they choose, and that they will 
thereby acquire manliness. It may be well to speak when we 
ean get a hearing. Our higher journals should be prepared to 
view things calmly and comprehensively, to condemn the evils, 
and suggest wise and practical means of remedying them. 

It may serve a good purpose to look at what is done in certain 
European countries. Not that we can get many or any sugges- 
tions of a valuable character from these quarters. But we may 
discover the operation of certain tendencies which the universi- 
ties of the Old World have yielded to, and which are already 
working in this country, and inquire whether we should encour- 
age or resist them. Generally the tendency of the great Euro- 
pean colleges is to relax discipline more and more, and not to 
meddle with students unless they commit crimes or gross out- 
rages of some kind. 

The discipline of German universities is conducted on the 
principle of the selection of the fittest. The primary object of 
the university is to prepare civil servants for the state, be it in 
the church, in law, medicine, jurisprudence, or academic pursuits. 
If men are so weak as to yield to the ordinary temptations which 
surround them in their university life, they would sooner or later 
cause the state trouble in their professional career. Accordingly, 
the state, after exercising the most rigid discipline and painstak- 
ing care in the gymnasial education of its youth, at once, on their 
entering the university, strikes off the bonds of ordinary disci- 
pline, grants to the academic burgher a more than common de- 
gree of liberty, and virtually says: “ You are subject, as long as 
you commit no crime, only to the laws and jurisdiction of the 
university of which you are a member. If you are drunken or 
riotous, you will be imprisoned in the university carcer ; if you 
run in debt, you will be arrested, and examined before the uni- 
versity judge, and compelled to pay, but only according to your 
means ; if you are guilty of any excess that approaches a crime, 
you will be examined before the university judge, and, according 
to his diseretion, handed over to the civil authorities or not, as 
the case may be—in short, as long as you keep within the limits 
of academic discipline, you are in no wise subject to the civil 
law.” The principal offenses of which a university court takes 
cognizance are: riotous conduct on the streets, for bad conduct 
VOL. CXXVI.—NO, 262. 28 
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in the lecture-rooms is unknown; debt and dueling, for which 
latter the flotter bursch still has, or must pretend to have, a hearty 
love. The punishment for the first and last of these offenses is 
imprisonment in the university jail for any period up to a month ; 
for debt, a virtual confiscation of funds—the judge decreeing 
that so much of a student’s income shall go to pay his creditors, 
and so much to his own support. Drinking in private rooms, 
gambling, immoral conduct—in short, any offense which does 
not create a public scandal, all these receive no recognition what- 
ever, as far as my experience goes, before the university court. 

The administration of affairs is conducted by means of bea- 
dles, one of whom is on duty every night in every police-court 
of the university-town to take the numbers of the “ legitimation- 
cards” which the offending students brought in by the police 
possess, or ought to possess, and then to set them free till sum- 
moned by the proper authorities. The faculty or senate of the 
university has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the ad- 
ministration of discipline, except, perhaps, to ratify the nomina- 
tion which the government makes for the place of university 
judge. 

There is little or nothing here worthy of being transplanted 
into America. Our republican spirit is jealous, very properly, of 
any class of men, students or others, being, so far as state offenses 
are concerned, under special government. The students in Amer- 
ica are younger than those of Germany, and parents expect them 
to get a moral and a religious training such as is not likely to be 
had from a policeman or state officer of any kind. So we say in 
this country, “ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” 
and reserve for God and for the Church the things that are God’s 
—all that has to do with conscience and with character. Some 
American State colleges need to be guarded against the tempta- 
tion of giving up the moral training, without even seeking to 
bring in the civil control of the German universities. 

In the two great English universities the students live, as a 
rule, in colleges (of which there are about twenty-three in Oxford 
and eighteen in Cambridge), and in halls, which have been spring- 
ing up of late years. The teaching is by tutors, who give instruc- 
tion to single students or to small companies, and is effective in 
producing accuracy, but wants class-stimulus to commonplace 
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minds. The student is handed over to a tutor, who is supposed 
to take charge of him, but commonly does little for his religious 
or moral training, which is, in fact, determined by himself and 
the spirit of the place. He has to attend prayers in the morn- 
ing, and be in his room by nine o’clock at night. Otherwise he 
is not under very strict surveillance; he may do foolish acts in 
town, and drink wine with companions in his apartments. John 
Bull has a way of his own of enforcing such discipline as he 
chooses to exercise. At midnight or two in the morning you may 
see a don from the colleges—which take the duty by turns—with 
two huge men behind him, called “ bull-dogs,” reconnoitring the 
streets and suspected houses, detecting transgressing students— 
which is more easily done because they are obliged to wear col- 
lege costumes—taking down their names and colleges, and expos- 
ing them to rigid fines. The talk in the rooms is of the romance 
implied in dexterously escaping in the dog-hunt. There is not 
much here for American institutions to borrow: only, they might 
have an officer to watch those public-houses and drug-stores which 
make it their business to tempt and corrupt students in our col- 
lege-towns ; and it has been suggested that every youth entering 
college might be put specially under a professor or tutor to be his 
friend through his college course. 

In the large Scottish colleges (Edinburgh has 2,300 students) 
the young men are allowed to do very much as they please, pro- 
vided they prepare their tasks and behave themselves in the lect- 
ure-room, and do not come in collision with the police—which 
they are apt to do now and then, especially at snow-balling sea- 
sons, which are sure to turn into stone-throwing occasions, ending 
in arrests. A number of the parents who can afford it look out 
for a respectable domicile in which to board their sons, and there 
they have some oversight. But the great body of the students 
hire lodgings where they please, and are there under no control 
whatever. Most of them are moral and studious, but not a few 
sink into low habits and vice. The teaching is by professors 
(with assistants), who are commonly noted authors, and is ably 
conducted, and followed by examinations; but the classes are 
very large, and the lazy and idle are apt to escape heavy work, 
and are not canght even at a graduating examination, as many of 
them do not think it worth their while asking a degree. 
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In Dublin residence is not required, and a considerable num- 
ber of students live at a distance, and go up to periodical exami- 
nations. But the body of the students live in college-rooms, and 
cannot be guilty of any great public outrage without being de- 
tected and punished. The teaching, as in the English universities, 
is mainly by tutors, and secures attention and fair scholarship, 
tested by examinations ; but there is no such careful teaching in 
religion as we have in most American colleges. 

The three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland follow very much the 
Scottish system, with this difference—that every lodging-house 
has to be sanctioned by the college authorities, and each Chris- 
tian denomination is entitled to have a dean, who gives some 
religious instruction, but cannot, in fact, look carefully after the 
morals of the scattered students, who are subjected to a rigid 
discipline in the college, but beyond are not under any special 
cognizance. 

I need not describe, in contrast, the American system in an 
American periodical. I believe that the whole four hundred col- 
leges which we have, happily or unhappily, profess to take a 
moral, most of them a religious, charge of their young men—in 
fact, coming in loco parentis. In the case of some, all this is 
nothing but a profession, and in such it were better that there 
should be no profession, that parents, anxious about their chil- 
dren, might make some other provision for their oversight. In 
a number, the guardianship extends no further than this, to secure 
that there are no disorders at the recitations or disgraceful scenes 
in the college-rooms and no outrages on the streets. But in the 
great body of the American colleges, male and female, there is a 
real oversight, moral and religious, of the students. 

There may be colleges, but they are few, which are over-gov- 
erned by masters who look as wise as Solomon, but whose judg- 
ments are not just so wise as his were. In some places there may 
be a harsh repression of natural impulses, and an intermeddling 
with joyousness and playfulness. I have known ministerial pro- 
fessors denounce infidelity till they made their best students infi- 
del. The most effective means of making young men skepties is 
for dull men to attack Darwin and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, 
without knowing the branches which these men have been turn- 
ing to their own uses. There are grave professors who cannot 
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draw the distinction between the immorality of drinking and 
snowballing. It is true that we have two eyes given us that we 
may see, but we have also two eyelids to cover them up; and 
those who have oversight of young men should know when to 
open and when to close these organs of observation. I have seen 
a band of students dragging a horse, which had entered the cam- 
pus, without matriculating, into a goody-student’s room, and a 
professor with the scene before him determinedly turning his 
head now to the one side and now to the other that he might not 
possibly see it. I have witnessed a student coming out of a reci- 
tation-room, leaping into a wagon, whose driver had villainously 
disappeared, and careering along the road, while the president 
turned back from his walk that his eyes might not alight on so 
profane a scene. 

Notwithstanding some incidental ills, I do believe that it is 
of advantage to have young men of sixteen, eighteen, or twenty, 
under some sort of oversight when they are away from home. I 
am convinced that professors and tutors, as a rule, have a kindly 
feeling toward the young men with whom they come into con- 
stant contact, and may, if they are made to feel that their duty 
requires, exercise a happy moral influence over them. I should 
deplore to find instructors settled on the understanding that they 
were simply to teach Latin or Greek, mathematics or metaphys- 
ies, and had no responsibility in regard to the formation of char- 
acter and the kindling of spiritual aspirations. A good many 
years ago, about twenty-five young men of us went up from the 
“Land of Burns” to the University of Glasgow. It is one of 
the most painful recollections of my life that nearly one-half of 
these, cared for by nobody, fell before temptation to such vices 
as drinking, licentiousness, and gambling; and their teachers 
knew nothing about it. I remember how chilled I became at 
the coldness of a professor when I told him of it—he talked of 
it as a matter with which he had no concern. It is of moment 
that the instructors in a college be made to realize, what some 
very able teachers averse to the personal exercise of discipline 
are not willing to do, that they have a responsibility in regard 
to the conduct of the young men under them, as well as in re- 
gard to their scholarship. I verily believe that, in America, pro- 
fessors and tutors, as a rule, have a kindly feeling toward their 
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young men, indeed, at times, are apt—especially kind-hearted, 
evangelical ministers—to relax too speedily on a profession of re- 
pentance. The tutors may at times be too strict, for they have to 
keep up their authority ; quite as frequently they are too lax them- 
selves, for they have lately been students. The professors may 
seem to be awfully solemn, “with looks that threaten the pro- 
fane,” but they are trying all the while to keep down a tender 
feeling within. In this connection it is important to remark 
that it is of advantage to have in a faculty a due admixture of 
old men and of young, the former to restrain both from too great 
and too small punishments, the latter to stimulate and to sympa- 
thize. I am convinced, also, from my experience in other coun- 
tries as well as this, that it is expedient to have some ministers 
in the governing body, feeling a responsibility about the souls 
of their pupils, but also a number of laymen to relax their rigid- 
ity and give their discipline a human side. Without resorting 
to a spy system of looking through windows and key-holes—a 
system in which the governors are sure to be outwitted by 
their pupils—the instructors may find out, if they are faithful, 
when a young man is falling into negligence or vice, and may 
save him at the hour of temptation—in answer, it may be, to 
the prayers of a mother wrestling with God for him a thou- 
sand miles away. 

It is a benefit to a young man far, it may be, from home, 
to find persons to take an interest in him, to sympathize with him 
when he has lost a mother or sister, or when his father has be- 
come bankrupt ; to warn him when he is dancing on the edge of 
a precipice, and direct him to the best Teacher. I have wrought 
under both systems—the European and American—in the young- 
est of the British universities, and one of the older American 
colleges, and I am prepared to recommend that the Americans 
keep their method of religious instruction and moral watchful- 
ness as long as they can, and watch and oppose all attempts, 
certain to be made mainly by professors averse to be troubled 
with any act of discipline, to undermine gradually, on one pretext 
or other, all formal supervision. 

I feel constrained to add that no college discipline will suc- 
ceed if merely of a restrictive or prohibitory character—there 
must be the play of higher agencies. The most essential secu- 
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lar power in preventing college mischief is, undoubtedly, a 
well-organized system of instruction, whereby the students are 
kept busy from day to day. I have implicit faith in the old 
grandmother-sentiment, even though the old grandmother seldom 
has courage to put it in operation—that, “next to the grace of 
God, the most powerful means of keeping young men moral is 
to keep them occupied.” In the younger classes the pupils should 
be trained to regular habits by constantly required and recurring 
work, and liability to be called up any day or any hour; and for 
this purpose skillful professors (and not mere tutors, who should, 
however, also be employed) should be multiplied so as to break 
down large classes into divisions of twenty or twenty-five. In 
the upper classes there should not be a necessity for such a 
breaking up into parts; indeed, there may be a stimulating effect 
produced by the very largeness of the class and the variety of tal- 
ent in it, only there should be frequent recitations and searching 
examinations. I am glad to see that Harvard has declared that 
its experiment, of making attendance on recitations by the Senior 
Class voluntary, has not been successful ; it was an imitation of 
the German system, without the severe check of the bureau-ex- 
amination, which opens up valuable civil offices to those who pass 
it. Higher than all this, the teachers must be men in advance 
of their age in their departments, and capable of interesting 
their pupils because interested themselves in their work. The 
great teachers I have known have all been enthusiasts. The 
Americans beat all other nations in practical inventions; they 
have formed instruments which can speak and hear, but they 
have not yet constructed a machine that can teach. I can con- 
ceive, indeed, that there are States in the Union which, when 
they have run in debt by political jobbery, will begin to econo- 
mize in education, by having a central station where one teacher 
can, through the telephone, put his questions simultaneously to 
ten thousand pupils. But this perfect mechanical age has not yet 
come. Hitherto fire has had to be kindled by fire. The latest 
science has not been able to show that life can be produced 
except by life. Along with the severer studies, the grave board 
of trustees might expediently lay out some of its funds in provid- 
ing entertainments, such as music and gymnastics, to keep the 
young men at their relaxation hours from baser amusements. 
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But, to supplement not supersede all these means, there is need 
of discipline in every college. Of those who imagine that a 
father or a college can dispense with this, we simply say that they 
are ignorant of what human nature is, and may have to be taught 
it by sad experience, by the lamentable fall of a son or a promis- 
ing youth who might have been saved. The college faculty 
must insist on their right to institute investigations. A father 
has the power of inquiring into the conduct or misconduct of his 
children. A master, the head of a store or factory, has surely 
the right of determining whether those employed by him have 
or have not fallen into thieving or intemperance. On a like 
principle the president and faculty may and should take an 
oversight of the doings of their students. True, there are limits 
to their prerogative. Masters and professors must carefully avoid 
conducting their investigations so as to damage the character of 
those under them, or expose them toa criminal process. The 
man of sense and good feeling will instinctively stop at the point 
at which he would be likely to injure any one, and will common- 
ly be able to find enough of evidence to secure the only end he 
has in view, to determine what should be his own conduct toward 
those under his care; that is, to determine whether he should 
admonish, deprive of privileges, or dismiss those who have 
offended. 

The college faculties have only a limited means of obtaining 
evidence—I know excellent lawyers who cannot make allowance 
for this. According to the college code of honor, more binding 
than state or even divine law, it is held to be unpardonable for 
one student to inform against another. In the naval and military 
academies, as in courts of law, every student is required to testify 
as to what he has witnessed, so far as he may be asked. But in 
a college such a proceeding would not be tolerated. This is so 
far a weakness and a hinderance. But I am inclined to think that 
upon the whole it is better that faculties should not have the 
power of enforcing evidence. The very fact that they are thus 
restricted enables them to act as a father, and to insist on having 
acknowledgments and confession which will commonly be given 
to a president or professor who has in any measure the confidence 
of a student, when it would be studiously withheld from a court 
of law. 
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The faculties are also restricted as to the penalties they can 
impose. They have not a prison, like the German universities. 
Except for the destruction of college property, they do not impose 
pecuniary penalties, as the English universities do—such penal- 
ties, unless they be imposed unequally, bear hard on the poor, 
and scarcely affect the rich. What power, it may be asked, have 
they left them? They have the power of imposing disorder- 
marks, and making these reduce the grades, a penalty felt by all 
good students, but not felt, it is to be admitted, by those who 
have sunk so low that they have no ambition to rise. They have 
the most important power, which most American colleges use, 
and most European colleges do not, of reporting regularly and on 
all needful occasions to parents and guardians. They have also 
the equally important power of sending home offenders to their 
homes to be dealt with. I have found that, in nine cases out of 
ten, when faculties and fathers combine and pursue the same firm 
but kind course, the wayward student is reclaimed—which I may 
add is almost never the case when fathers join their sons in resist- 
ing the faculty. These, with the power of suspension and dismis- 
sion, are commonly sufficient to sustain the authority of the 
faculty. As to expulsion, I believe that there are grievous cases 
in which it would be resorted to. But I have never known it to 
be imposed in any college with which I have been connected, 
and I hope never to be required to inflict it. 

The colleges should avow, and the public should be assured, 
that the civil authorities have rights and corresponding duties in 
regard to all members of colleges. It is not to be tolerated that 
it should be claimed for students that they are a privileged class, 
beyond civil prosecutions. There are colleges in the Old World, 
and there are (or were) colleges in America, which have an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in regard to ordinary offenses even beyond 
the college walls. It is, I think, better in every way that our 
schools and colleges have no such prerogative, which is contrary 
to the genius of our institutions, and might lead to abuses in the 
way of excusing culprits. It is a wholesome thing that students 
should feel that, like others, they are under the law of the land, 
and that they are liable to be punished if they commit a criminal 
offense. It is not only desirable, but a necessity, and a duty, 
that the civil authorities should in certain cases interfere promptly 
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and decisively. Wherever any student is seriously hurt, the civil 
authorities are bound to defend him. Whenever students attack 
the persons or houses of citizens living beyond the college pre- 
cincts, the police should act instantly and effectively, as they 
would in the case of others committing a like offense. Only 
thus can the college-town be secured against the attacks and in- 
sults of a few vulgar and cunning fellows who may contrive to 
conceal their misdeeds from their professors—left without the 
power of compelling evidence. 

There is little or no risk of the criminal authorities inter- 
posing too often, or pronouncing too severe sentences. The ten- 
dency is all the other way. American colleges are often situated 
in villages, and the best people, including the magistrates and 
storekeepers, are not inclined to punish students, partly because 
they have an affection for the youths, and partly because they are 
afraid of a retaliation. The quarrels between “town and gown ” 
are confined to the lowest rabble, and are abhorrent to the re- 
spectable citizens. Even in larger cities, where the students do 
not form so important an element, the disposition will be to wink 
at offenses committed by youths acting under mere impulse. 

What, then, should the public, in its present interested and 
excited state, demand ? 

1. It should insist on the civil authorities doing their duty. 
I do not propose that they should appear on the occasion of every 
college émeute. But wherever there is interference with the in- 
herent rights of man, or serious injury done to person or property, 
the magistrate has to fulfill his functions, and be “a terror to 
evil-doers, and a praise and protection to such as do well.” 

But I do not expect much, after all, from these civil prosecu- 
tions. There will always be a feeling for generous (supposed to 
be) young men, and a disposition to palliate their offenses. The 
prosecutors may make a show of activity and zeal, but will in 
fact do little. There will often be a lack of forthcoming evi- 
dence, and not unfrequently the wrong persons will be charged. 
The marshal or constable may on some pretext or other allow an 
escape, and the magistrate impose a mere nominal penalty. The 
accused will get friends to engage a plausible lawyer for the de- 
fense, and he will resort to all sorts of quirks, take advantage of 
mistakes, and in the end persuade the jury that the whole was 
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a piece of innocent college fun and frivolity. Some portions of 
the public press have been clamorously demanding the prosecu- 
tion of hazing students. Let them mark how many, or it may 
turn out how few, of the prosecutions now instituted are suc- 
cessful. As not believing in the great efficacy of civil prosecu- 
tions, the public should look to another quarter for an effective 
remedy to the evil. 

2. The college authorities must be required to do their duty, 
and be sustained and strengthened while they do so. 

It is certain that there are old college customs still lingering 
in our country which people generally are now anxious to be rid 
of. Some of them are offsets of the abominable practices of old 
English schools, and have come down from colonial days, through 
successive generations. Thus American hazing is a modification 
of English fagging. It seems that there are still some who de- 
fend or palliate the crime—for such it is. They say that it stirs 
up courage and promotes manliness. But I should like to know 
what courage there is in a crowd, in masks at the dead of night, 
attacking a single youth who is gagged and is defenseless! It is 
not a fair and open fight in which both parties expose themselves 
to danger. The deed, so far from being courageous, is about the 
lowest form of cowardice. The preparations made and the deeds 
done are in all cases mean and dastardly, and in some horrid. I 
have seen the apparatus. There are masks for concealment, and 
gags to stop the mouth and ears; there is a razor and there are 
scissors, there are ropes to bind, and in some cases whips or boards 
to inflict blows; there are commonly filthy applications ready, 
and in all cases unmanly insults more difficult to be borne by a 
youth of spirit than any beating. The practice, so far from being 
humanizing, is simply brutalizing in its influence on all engaged 
in it. It does not form the brave man, but the bully. The youth 
exposed to the indignity this year is prepared to revenge it on 
another next year. A gentleman, who knows American colleges 
well, tells me that in those in which hazing is common in the 
younger classes the very look of the students is rowdyish. It is 
astonishing that the American people, firm enough when they are 
roused, should have allowed this barbarity to linger in our colleges, 
great and small, down to the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the religion of purity and love. 
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I am so glad that public sentiment is now turned toward it 
and so far against it! It is of vast importance that it be rightly 
directed. The opportunity should not be allowed to pass away 
without improving it so as to be rid of the evil forever. It is 
well known by all knowing ones that in certain colleges the 
practice is very common; nearly every freshman is exposed to an 
indignity, it may be very small, of some kind. But parents are 
kept in ignorance of it. The college is in a quiet locality, and 
the most wide-awake reporter does not hear of the deed. There 
are other places in which the noise is heard. But the college 
cries: “Hush! hush! It will lessen our students, it will stop the 
flow of our funds.” 

The duty of the college authorities is clear. And let the pub- 
lic keep them to it. Let them not try to conceal the disease, but 
let them reselve on curing it, even though it should thereby have 
to come forth to view. Which sort of colleges is to be blamed, 
those which proceed to extinguish the fire, it may be by floods 
and amid hissing, or those which allow it to smoulder from year 
to year, ready to burst out at any time? According to the answer 
given to this question, is the prospect of having the evil rooted 
out. 

Much of what I have said about hazing applies to secret soci- 
eties. I admit that some of these societies set before them a good 
end. But they promote it by unbecoming means when worthy 
means are available and might be far more effective. They foster 
in youth, when character is formed, a habit of underhand action 
and underground procedure which are apt to go through life. It 
should be one of the aims of our higher educational institutions, 
not only to make scholars, but to rear open and manly character. 
There will always be a temptation and a tendency on the part of 
these secret organizations to meddle with college management, to 
thwart certain of the plans of the college authorities, and to influ- 
ence the election to college honors. It is difficult to get proof 
where men are bouad to secrecy, but we have the published testi- 
monies of eminent men that the social meetings held by these 
societies often tempt young men to drinking. Nearly every pro- 
fessor I meet with acknowledges that these societies have an 
influence for evil. But they are afraid to meet them, are more 
afraid of these earth-hidden mud-works than they would be of 
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castles of stone above-ground. This evil will not be stopped till 
the public demand its removal. 

The public is at present inclined to condemn the evil practices. 
But there is a risk that the efforts to cast out the virus will be 
sporadic, one college making a weak attempt at one time, and 
another at another, no one assisting his neighbor, some rather 
profiting by their neighbors’ difficulties, and “ fishing in troubled 
waters.” The remedy lies with the public, which can stop the 
mischief as soon as it is in earnest, and says so. 

James MoCosu. 








V. 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PART II. 


Tue officers and friends of the army are neither unmindful 
of its defects of organization nor of the mistakes which have 
been made in its administration. They have criticised both, with 
a freedom and vigor which does credit alike to their independence 
and intelligence. But these criticisms have disclosed such differ- 
ences of opinion, that Congress has frequently been more con- 
fused than aided by the multitude of counselors. 

There are, however, a few vital questions which should not be 
omitted from even a brief discussion of the army. Prominent 
among these is the relation of the army proper to the Depart- 
ment of War and to the political administration of the Govern- 
ment. On this subject I know of no criticism more vigorous 
and condensed than that of Judge Force, of Cincinnati, con- 
tained in a letter which I am permitted to quote. Its author ren- 
dered honorable and distinguished service as a general officer in 
our volunteer army ; and his recognized abilities and high charac- 
ter as a citizen and a judge give great weight to his opinions on 
this subject, which he evidently discusses without any bias of 
personal interest. 

His letter was written at a time when the evils of which he 
complained had culminated in an event that inflicted a grievous 
wound upon the national honor; and, though the methods of 
administration have since been greatly improved, the discussion 
should not cease till the reform is made a part of our permanent 
law : 


CincrnnatTi, March 19, 1876. 


Hon. A. Tart, Secretary of War. 
Dear Jupee: When you consented to take the office of Secretary of 
War, I wanted to see you, to talk over the matter of army administration. I 
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have happened to have some association with officers since the war; and, 
visiting posts, have seen some things and heard more about the army, and 
have received some strong impressions. 

When you left so soon I thought of writing. But it seemed hopeless, and 
I feared it might be unwelcome. But I have received such letters from Gen- 
eral Sherman and General Pope (I inclose General Pope’s letter confidentially 
for your private reading), that I have determined to say something, at all 
events. 

I think you must have noticed the constant aggrandizement of the office 
of Secretary of War of late years; the concentration of functions in his per- 
son. But one can hardly, without going about in the army, know the disor- 
ganizing effects of this change. 

It has become the practice of the Secretary and of subordinates in the 
department to send all sorts of orders to individual officers, to particular 
posts and commands, without notifying their superior and commanding ofti- 
cers. Commanding officers are continually finding out that their subordi- 
nates have received orders about which they have not been consulted, and of 
which they have not been advised. Commanding officers are unable to know 
how or what they command, and subordinates are taught to look elsewhere 
than to the regular line of duty, and learn to ask through influence for favors 
and indulgences they have no right to. 

This is inconsistent with the tone and discipline that are necessary to an 
army. It is absolutely incompatible. The army has deteriorated under it. 

The Secretary has acquired by special acts of Congress, and assumed by 
analogy with the practice of political appointments in civil service, a power 
which is essentially corrupting. One example is the appointment of sutlers, 
post-traders, etc., directly without reference to the councils of administra- 
tion of the posts. Another is his requiring the engineer officers in charge of 
river-improvements to employ, in their work, men of no use in the work, but 
who have a certain political value. I know old officers whosé notions of 
honor and sense of public duty have been sorely perplexed by being obliged 
to do so. 

This overgrown power in the Secretary’s office is just like the power of 
slavery—it oppresses those subject to it, and corrupts those who wield it. 
Your predecessor was a warm-hearted, honorable gentleman. He became 
entangled in a system that was too much for him. If the system is not 
changed, he will not remain solitary. Among your successors will be others 
like him. 

The difficulty is, the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on. The 
staff and bureau officers in Washington, pampered by this system, have, 
from time to time, procured the passage of laws to foster it. I believe there 
is a law which prohibits army-officers from writing to members of Con- 
gress upon army matters, while the staff in Washington may say what they 
please. 

I write in general terms; but there are men who are competent to write 
in detail if you ask them. But the army is away from Washington, and can- 
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not be heard. I inclose General Pope’s letter, to show there is a real sub- 
stance in this matter. But why cannot you call on the General and the 
Lieutenant-General of the Army, and other officers—say General Pope as a 
general officer, and General Hazen as a regimental officer, or others, to give 
you officially any suggestion they can make concerning army administra- 
tion? 

I will instance two matters: I think you will find one great, perhaps the 
greatest, cause of wasteful expenditure is in the purchase of army-supplies 
and the cost of transportation. This is not in the price of the particular 
thing purchased, but in the system by whieh it is done. I am not compe- 
tent to suggest the change that should be made; yet there are officers 
who are. 

Another, and one which General Belknap once told me he would have 
remedied, is this: Fines and stoppage of pay by sentence of courts-martial 
are all sent to Washington, for the adornment and support of the Soldiers’ 
Home there. This magnificent institution, which is not attractive to the 
men for whom it is established, has such plethora of funds that it bought 
some years ago, in addition to its already large domain, several hundred acres 
of Mr. Coreoran’s grounds, which serves no purpose but as a park for Wash- 
ington City. I have sometimes tried, but have always failed, to imagine a 
more monstrous meanness than to take from the enlisted men of the army 
part of their little pay to purchase a sumptuous park for the metropolis. 

These fines and stoppages should be kept in each military department as 
a fund to establish post libraries and other means of instruction and amuse- 
ment. This would be an economy, by preventing desertion and by making 
the men more contented and self-respecting, and therefore :nore efficient. 
This fund in each department should be under the control of the department 
commander, to prevent waste by duplication, and to insure the best choice 
of localities for expenditure. 

You have a great opportunity. If you secure a reform of army adminis- 
tration, your reward will not be the temporary satisfaction of filling an hon- 
orable oflice ; it will be a permanent distinction in the history of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. F. Foros. 

In the unofficial letter of General Pope, referred to by Judge 
Force, the same subject is discussed more in detail; and the rela- 
tions of the staff to the line of the army are plainly and strongly 
stated. 

It is possible that General Pope pushes his criticisms further 
than the facts will warrant; but his long and eminent service in 
command of troops, both in war and peace, and his ample knowl- 
edge of the practical results of army administration on the fron- 
tier, will give great weight to the opinions he expresses. 

We quote the main points of his letter: 
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HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, { 
Fort Leavenwortn, Kansas, March 13, 1876. 

My pear Force: The telegraph brings us news that Judge Taft has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Secretary of War, and I suppose he will enter upon 
the duties at once. 

For the general interests of the army and the Government, as well as for 
his own success in administration, there are some things which he ought to 
know, and which he will never learn from the officials in Washington with 
whom he will be brought into the nearest official relations. These are 
the men to whose influence largely and to whose not unnatural longing to 
concentrate in their own hands all possible power, and make themselves 
practically independent of and irresponsible to the army, which it is their 
business only to supply, the administration of the army has been brought to 
a condition (I will not call it a system) abhorrent to common-sense, and so 
shocking to all business sense, that, if the consequences were not so serious, 
it would be absurd and ridiculous. Any corporation or private business con- 
ducted through such a system of administration would be bankrupt in six 
months, and nothing but the strength of the Treasury prevents the army 
from reaching the same result. 

The business of the staff of this or any other army, and especially of the 
supply departments of the staff, is to keep the army in condition to fight bat- 
tles or make campaigns. Of what is needed for such purpose, the com- 
manders of troops responsible for all consequences, and best competent to 
judge, must necessarily be the judges. They alone, with their commands, 
benefit by, or suffer from, the administration of the staff. Yet it will be 
found that all power or authority to the minutest detail has been concen- 
trated in Washington, and in the hands of men, many of whom, although 
holding commissions in the army, never served a day with troops, and are as 
ignorant practically of the condition, the circumstances, and the surround- 
ings of the army, and of the country in which the larger part of it is serving, 
as they are of such military service in the Chinese Empire. 

Worse still, although they absolutely control the supplies of the army to 
the smallest article, and regulate the manner of its transportation and de- 
livery to the army, they are absolutely without any responsibility for results 
at all. Any disaster, dishonor, or suffering, occasioned by the failure to fur- 
nish any article needed for the soldier is charged, and naturally charged, upon 
the military commander, though he has no more power over such matters 
than the coroner in Cincinnati. 

This concentration of every detail of army administration in Washing- 
ton has reached a point where every sort of fraud is made possible, with- 
out dishonesty or knowledge of wrong on the part of officials; and, if it be 
not changed, the War Department and the army must finally break down. 

This power of appointing post-traders is only an illustration of the 
whole system. In old times the post-sutlers were appointed on the rec- 
ommendation and by the selection of an official board at each post; and 
such men, being constantly under the supervision of the officers and men 
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most concerned, were compelled to live at the posts and were absolutely 
deprived of the power of paying a price of any kind for their positions, 
since the price of every article sold was fixed by the men who bought. 
Was it for the good of the army that such a system was changed ? 

Fancy the position of a Secretary of War under the present system, 
in the making of the smallest contracts! Every man (and that many of 
them are rascals I think no one will question) who wants a contract rushes 
to Washington to bid or secure his bid. No one there knows or can know 
the character of the bidder or his capacity, to the extent that such things 
are known in the localities where the supplies are wanted, and no one cer- 
tainly can feel the same interest in the character of a contractor, his power 
to fulfill his contract, and the certainty of his doing so, as the commander 
of the troops to be supplied. In Washington, these bidders for contracts 
are backed up by political influence, either of men in Congress or out of it; 
and, to please or satisfy a Senator or influential member of Congress, con- 
tracts will be given by officials who are too far away, and too remotely con- 
cerned in results, to feel any very pressing or direct responsibility. 

Fancy a system of administration covering the whole continent, running 
so much into detail that such a thing as this could be possible, and must of 
necessity happen should the circumstances arise ! 

The depot of supplies for the Territory of Arizona is at Fort Yuma, on 
the Colorado River. All supplies needed for the troops are brought there 
from San Francisco by sea, by the Gulf of California, and by the Colorado 

River, a very long, difficult, and uncertain passage. 

Supplies of food, clothing, ete., to last at least six months, must 
therefore be kept on hand; but if a tornado, a fire, or flood, or any other 
accident, should unroof any or all of these buildings, so that it would cost 
more than five hundred dollars to reroof them so as to protect the stores 
from ruin, and thereby subject the troops to suffering if not actual starva- 
tion, it would be absolutely necessary, before it could be done, to send 
estimates to department headquarters at Prescott, thence to division head- 
quarters at San Francisco, thence to the General of the Army in St. Louis, 
thence to the Secretary of War, thence to the Quartermaster-General, thence 
back to the Secretary of War for his orders, and thence back by the same 
channel as it went, to Fort Yuma, which place it would reach, if lucky, 
probably six months after it left there, by which time it is to be presumed 
everything destructible would have been destroyed. 

Imagine for a moment how absurd to business-men would appear such 
a system, say, for railroad management in this country. A railroad presi- 
dent, in New York, controlling the great railroad lines from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, and thence to the Pacific coast, who should require 
estimates to be made and authority asked of him, through these long and 
tedious channels of communication, for every rail or tie laid down, or every 
gallon of head-light oil expended on any part of these great lines of rail- 
road, would be considered a business idiot. How long could a railroad be 
run under such a system? Yet this is just the system in the army, or 
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rather the War Department, as it has been brought about by the influence 
of the officials connected with the military bureaux in Washington. Not 
only inefficiency and confusion worse confounded are occasioned thereby, 
but an expense for maintaining the army made necessary which, I think, 
I am very safe in saying, is fully one-third more than would be needed to 
maintain the same force far better, far more efficiently, and far more to the 
satisfaction of the army, the War Department, and the people of the 
country. No doubt the military and other officials referred to will supply 
abundance of plausible reasons for the present system, and refer to many 
small special laws to justify or require it. But these special enactments 
were passed mainly on their own suggestion and solicitation; and in these 
very special laws passed during the last thirty years, and much more 
frequently during the last few years, merely in the general view of those 
who urged them, to give the much-coveted power and independence to 
these bureaux, are found all the evils of the present system of administra- 
tion, all the enormous and unnecessary expenditures of the army, all the 
discontent in the army itself, and all its unpopularity. The sooner these 
special enactments are repealed, the better for the Government and the 
army. It was never contemplated, and surely never was practically car- 
ried out until recent times, that the Secretary of War, one of the great 
heads of the Executive Department of the Government, and the constitu- 
tional adviser of the President in great affairs of public policy, should make 
himself, or be made, by small special laws, procured by the influence of his 
military subordinates, aman of such small details as are now imposed upon 
him—a man of such shreds and patches that whatever of greatness, person- 
ally or politically, he might have brought with him to such a position should 
be completely wrapped up in pitiful details of such extent and in such num- 
ber that he is practically bandaged in paper and wholly lost sight of until the 
exposure of some fraud or mismanagement tears the envelope from round 
him. 

Not such was the position or duties of great Secretaries of War. 

For the present system, with all the practicabilities of fraud involved in 
it, and with the absolute certainty of large unnecessary expenditure, to se- 
cure nothing but inefficiency of administration and of service, there is no 
remedy except a return to the old methods in the War Department, or 
rather to the existing methods of business administration known to and fol- 
lowed by every business-man in this or any other country... . 

To the practical ignorance of some of these officials of the military neces- 
sities and mismanagement of the army, and perhaps to the unfortunate zeal 
in the supposed interests of their respective corps on the part of those who 
know better, this present system of administration has reached its deplor- 
able condition, and not by them can any remedy be intelligently proposed ; 
and yet, if a remedy be not applied at once sufficiently heroic to cure the 
disease by first intention, I envy not at all what character will be left to a 
Secretary of War after one year in his office. 

Judge Taft goes to Washington under such circumstances, and with such 
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weight of character, that a great field for good to the army and to the Gov- 
ernment is opened before him. I know that he must of necessity be in al- 
most entire ignorance of the details of army matters, and of the business of 
the War Department. 

It is extremely natural that he should at first rely in the transactions of 
business upon the staff officers now filling the important positions in the War 
Department; but it will be an evil day for him, and for the department he 
administers, if he allow them to persuade him that the present system of army 
administration is anything but bad, or can lead to anything but evil in the 
future, as it has in the past. It is surely not saying too much to assert that 
there are military officials in the country far better known, of far more emi- 
nent service, much better acquainted with the services and needs of the army, 
and much higher in rank and in the confidence of the people, than any of 
the officials in the offices in Washington, many of whom have been so long 
secluded from public view, and from the very sight of the army, in the shel- 
tered recesses of the War Department building, or its adjacent appendages, 
that their existence in the flesh is almost a myth to the army. 

Let Judge Taft call upon these officers of high rank and distinguished 
service, who command, live with, and serve with, the troops as they did 
in the front of battle, and hear what they will say on this subject. Their 
knowledge of the wants of the army, and of the best means to supply them, 
no one then dared question, or did question ; and well was it for this Gov- 
ernment that, at such a time, no pitiful interference with every detail of 
service was permitted. Why is it that now all this is so changed, and that 
staff officers, many of whom were hardly seen outside of the War Department 
building during a great civil war, have come to be considered such infallible 
authority on the wants, the services, and the administrative details of an 
army, of which they see and know less—very much less—now than they did 
then? I say again that a great mission is before the new Secretary of War, 
which he can accomplish easily in the half of the year before him, and which 
if he does accomplish, he will leave a name to be long cherished in the affec- 
tions of the army, and long honored by this people. . . . 

The Secretary of War holds an office too large, and he ought to be too 
large a man, to condescend to the details now imposed on him by a course of 
absurd practices and the small special laws passed in their interest. 

The staff of the army should be returned to its proper relation to the line 
of the army. The staff is merely the servant of the army, to keep the army 
supplied with what it needs to perform its duties. . . . Who should know so 
well what the army needs, and how to supply it, and whether it is supplied, 
as the officers who command it, and whose character and reputation are 
staked upon its condition to do the work imposed upon it? The honor of 
the Government as well as their own honor depends upon the condition 
and conduct of the army; and yet they have no control over the officers who 
supply it with anything whatever. .. . 


After insisting that the General of the Army should be re- 
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stored to his proper station, and the heads of the staff departments 
should be required to report to them for duty, General Pope con- 
tinues : 


The Secretary of War, having recommended the War Department appro- 
priations himself, knows what they are made for, and when made that they 
ought to be turned over to the proper bonded officers of the army to be ex- 
pended for the purposes for which they were made, under the direct orders of 
the General of the Army and his subordinates in command, who are respon- 
sible to the Secretary of War that these trnsts are faithfully executed. In 
this manner every dollar would be expended for precisely the purposes for 
which it was asked, and it would soon be found that, when every officer came 
to know this fact, the estimates would decrease in a surprising manner. . . . 

I have treated in this matter merely the financial view, as that appears to 
be the one most absorbing now: but this concentration of everything at 
Washington ; the supreme control exercised over the army by heads of staff- 
departments ; the practical ignoring of officers who command the army and 
serve with the troops; the now commonly-accepted understanding that it is 
more honorable as well as more profitable to serve in cities and on what is 
known as fancy duty, than to serve with the troops; that small disbursing 
business in the cities is far more important than the command of regiments 
in the field, have led to so much dissatisfaction, want of military pride and 
interest, and laxity of discipline, that nothing except the most stringent and 
unrelaxed action can now restore the army to that condition which the coun- 
try has a right to expect and ought to exact... . 

I trust what I have said and suggested will induce Judge Taft, if com- 
municated to him, to break through the glittering outside crust. If he will 
once do this, he will soon discover a wealth of ill management which is rap- 
idly ruining the army. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun Pope. 
General M. F, Force, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It may fairly be said that no department of the Government 
has performed its functions with more honor and success than 
the army; but, from the opinions expressed in the foregoing let- 
ters, it is evident that much may be done to render it more 
effective for the purposes of its creation. We shall endeavor to 
state briefly a few of the leading topics in controversy, and sug- 
gest some possible improvements. 


I.—THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE ARMY. 


The Constitution makes the President commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy. In addition to his great civil functions, 
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he is, as Hamilton aptly phrased it, “the first general and ad- 
miral ” of the nation. He may take the field and command the 
army in person, as Washington did during the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. He may wear the insignia of his military rank, as Wash- 
ington did on occasions of official ceremony.* 

The Secretary of War is a civil officer; one of the constitu- 
tional advisers of the President—his civil executive to direct and 
control military affairs, and conduct army administration for the 
President. Long before the late war, General Scott described 
the functions of the Secretary of War as follows: 

“ He is, in respect to commands or orders strictly military, but the chief 
of the President’s staff; and in that capacity is bound by the rules for gov- 
erning other staff officers belonging to the department of command or or- 
ders.” 

This was clearly understood in our early history ; and it is 
worthy of note that our most eminent Secretaries of War have 
been civilians, who brought to the duties of the office great po- 
litical and legal experience, and other high qualities of states- 
manship. 

Perhaps it was wise in Washington to choose, as the first See- 
retary of War, a distinguished soldier, for the purpose of cre- 
ating and setting in order the military establishment; but it 
may well be doubted if any subsequent appointment of a soldier 
to that position has been wise. In fact, most of the misadjust- 
ments between the Secretary of War and the army, so much 
complained of in recent years, originated with a Secretary of 
War who had been a soldier and could hardly refrain from 
usurping the functions of command. 

In all matters, strictly military, the General of the Army is 
second in command under the President. Until 1855 the Army 
Regulations contained (Article IL, paragraph 4) this plain decla- 
ration : 

“Tt is the intention of the Government that there be established in every 


regiment or corps, and throughout the army as one corps, a gradual and uni- 
versal subordination or authority.” 


The relations of the general-in-command to the Secretary of 


* Once, at least, President Washington appeared in the Senate in full uniform, 
and addressed that body in reference to a nomination they had rejected. 
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War were very clearly stated in the following paragraph of Ar- 
ticle X.: 


‘48, The military establishment is placed under the orders of the major- 
general commanding-in-chief, in all that regards its discipline and military 
control. Its fiscal arrangements properly belong to the administrative de- 
partments of the staff, and to the Treasury Department, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War... . 

“49. The general will watch over the economy of the service in all that 
relates to the expenditure of money, supply of arms, ordnance and ordnance- 
stores, clothing, equipments, caimp-equipage, medical and hospital stores, 
barracks, quarters, transportation, fortifications, Military Academy, pay, and 
subsistence—in short, everything which enters into the expenses of the mili- 
tary establishment, whether personal or national. He will also see that the 
estimates for the military service are based upon proper data, and made for 
the objects contemplated by law, and necessary to the due support and useful 
employment of the army. In carrying into effect these important duties, he 
will call to his counsel] and assistance the staff, and those officers proper in 
his opinion to be employed in verifying and inspecting all the objects which 
may require attention. The rules and regulations established for the gov- 
ernment of the army, and the laws relating to the military establishment, 
are the guides to the commanding general in the performance of his duties.” 


No very serious conflict of jurisdiction and command oc- 
curred until Jefferson Davis became Secretary of War. His 
arly training as a soldier, his spirit of self-reliance and habits of 
imperious command, soon brought him into collision with Gen- 
eral Scott, and were the occasion of a correspondence, perhaps 
the most acrimonious ever carried on by any prominent public 
men of our country. That correspondence, which fills several 
hundred pages of executive documents, arose mainly from the 
unwarrantable encroachments of the Secretary of War upon the 
authority and functions of the commanding general of the army. 
Sections 48 and 49, which have been quoted above, were omitted 
from the Army Regulations, as revised and published by Secretary 
Davis; and it has been asserted, with how much truth I will not 
stop to inquire, that this usurpation of authority was a part of 
the plan pursued by him and his immediate successor to place the 
army and its equipment in the hands of those who designed 
either to use the military establishment against the Union, or to 
cripple it for effective service against rebellion. 

In the beginning of the correspondence referred to, under 
date of July 30, 1855, General Scott enumerates, among his 
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grievances—that, by the order of the Secretary of War, leaves of 
absence were granted ; details for special service were frequently 
made; orders sent direct to the commanders of geographical 
departments for the establishment of posts and movements of 
troops, without the knowledge of the lieutenant-general ; all of 
which were denounced as a departure from the earlier and sound. 
er practice of the War Department. So bitter was the personal 
hostility existing between Secretary Davis and General Scott, 
that the office of lieutenant-general was virtually stripped of all 
authority, and the command of the army was usurped by the 
Secretary of War. 

This evil example was followed by Secretary Floyd and had 
become firmly rooted in custom when our late war broke out; 
and when our armies were organized, in 1861, that unity of com- 
mand which is so indispensable to success did not exist. The 
vicious system could not be changed in a moment, and the coun- 
try paid dearly in blood and treasure for a system indefensible in 
peace but ruinous in war. 

General Schofield has said : 

“Tt is capable of demonstration to the satisfaction of any average mili- 
tary mind that our late war might have been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion in two years instead of four, and at half the cost in men and money, if 
any one soldier of fair ability had been given the absolute control of military 
operations, and of the necessary military resources of the country. It was 
only after three years of imperfect successes, failures, and disasters, that a 
practical recognition of this essential principle of unity was forced upon the 
Government.” 

The necessities of the war compelled the Government, for the 
time being, as a matter of practice, to restore unity to the army 
by making commanders of corps and departments responsible to 
one military head, and placing both the line and the staff under 
due subordination to the commanders of armies in things strictly 
military, and to the general orders of the Secretary of War in 
all matters of administration. But these reforms were not em- 
bodied in the laws; and, on the return of peace, the old, vicious 
system was revived. The staff officers in the War Department 
became, virtually, the staff of the Secretary of War, and received 
orders directly from him. As early as January 29, 1866, General 
Grant wrote a communication to the Secretary of War, in which 
he said: 
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“During the war, while in the field, my functions as commander of the 
armies were never impaired, but were facilitated in the essential matters by 
the Administration and by the War Department. Now, however, that the 
war is over, and I have brought my headquarters to this city, I find my pres- 
ent position embarrassing and, I think, out of place. I have been intending, 
or did intend, to make the beginning of the new year the time to bring this 
matter before you, with the view of asking to have the old condition of 
affairs restored; but, from diffidence about mentioning the matter, have 
postponed it until now. In a few words I will state what I conceive to be 
my duties and my place, and ask respectfully to be restored to them and it. 

“ The entire Adjutant-General’s office should be under the entire control 
of the General-in-Chief of the Army. No orders should go to the army or the 
Adjutant-General except through the General-in-Chief. Such as require the 
action of the President would be laid before the Secretary of War, whose 
actions would be regarded as those of the President. In short, in my 
opinion, the General-in-Chief stands between the President and the army, in 
all official matters, and the Secretary of War is between the army (through 
the General-in-Chief) and the President. 

“T can very well conceive that a rule so long disregarded could not, or 
would not, be restored without the subject being presented, and I now do so 
respectfully for your consideration.” 

But reform had been made difficult by long habit and by the 
fact that Congress, from time to time, had passed special acts pre- 
scribing special duties to the Secretary of War, which seemed to 
warrant his continued usurpation of the functions of military 
command. 

When General Grant became President, he promptly under- 
took the restoration of the older and better practice, by directing 
that all orders to the army should be communicated through the 
commanding general. But he had appointed, as Secretary of 
War, a distinguished soldier who had served on his staff during 
the war; and it was hardly possible that the old relation should 
be changed. In a short time the new order of things was re- 
voked, and the Secretary of War became again virtually the mili- 
tary head of the army. The general who should have been mili- 
tary commander, next in rank to the President, was made al- 
most as powerless as a clerk, and wholly useless as a commander. 
Unwilling to remain in Washington with only the shadow of his 
rightful authority, General Sherman obtained permission to fix 
his headquarters at St. Louis, where he wielded less actual author- 
ity than a captain in command of a frontier post. This situation 
continued until that deplorable event, so disgraceful to the na- 
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tion, and so calamitous to a late Secretary of War, made a reform 
possible. 

It should be remembered, to the honor of Secretaries Taft, 
Cameron and McCrary, that the General of the Army was re- 
stored and has been maintained in his rightful authority. They 
possessed sufficient largeness of mind to deny themselves the 
gratification of commanding the army. This, however, was, on 
their part, a policy of wise discretion and patriotic self-restraint. 
Their practice should be made law. The functions of the Secre- 
tary of War should be defined and limited ; and Congress itself 
should respect the discipline of the army by addressing its laws, 
not as now, to the chiefs of bureaux and staff departments, but to 
the President or to the Secretary of War. 


Il.—THE STAFF. 


Whatever may be the merits of the controversy between the 
staff and line of the army (and it is an old one, not only here but 
in other countries), the importance of a trained staff can hardly 
be overstated. Adapting to our own times the figure employed 
by a military author who wrote’ eariy in the century, it may be 
said that the functions of the staff are the army’s life-breath in 
the Departments of Orders; its character in the Department of 
Inspection ; its food in the subsistence ; its limbs and raiment 
in the Quartermaster’s ; its health in the Medical; its defense in 
the Engineer’s ; its weapons in the Ordnance ; its rights and dis- 
cipline in the Judge Advocate’s, and its reward in the Pay De- 
partment. 

An effective army-staff is, of necessity, a work of years. It 
cannot be created in an emergency, and sent at once to the field, 
ready for efficient work. Without thoroughly well-organized 
staff and supply departments, made efficient by long-previous 
training, an army is “foredoomed to dogs and vultures.” No 
expenditure at the moment, however lavish, can supply these 
wants or avert thisdoom. An eminent military critic of England 
has said : 


“The parsimony of the House of Commons, during the later years of the 
Duke of Wellington's command, practically abolished any supply department 
for our troops at home, and kept up a staff wholly inadequate to the wants 
of a field army. Consequently, the instant the real strain of a campaign in 
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the field came upon our force, it may be said to have perished. Our army 
which was enrolled in 1854 was a collection of magnificent isolated battalions, 
the finest this country ever produced; but they were bound together by a 
rope of sand. Irresistible in the battle-field, they melted away like snow 
before the first touch of the hardships and inclemencies of winter; and their 
loss was the direct necessary and inevitable consequence of the ignorant 
economy of the Parliament of Britain. This was the great lesson which the 
Crimean War taught this country.” 

Any military legislation, therefore, which destroys the staff, 
puts out the eyes of the army, impairs its intelligence and fatally 
cripples its strength. 

The staff of our army rendered efficient and distinguished ser- 
vice during the late war, and is still an honorable, intelligent, and 
effective body of public servants. But its functions have been 
distorted by the usurpations of the Secretaries of War. 

The generals of the army, the commanders of military divis- 
ions, districts and posts, complain, with reason, that they are 
deprived of that authority over officers of the staff which proper 
subordination and the efficiency of the service demand. And 
this arises, in large measure, from the extent to which the nu- 
merous details of authority and service have been centralized in 
the War Department and in the several staff departments. Of 
course, the fact cannot be lost sight of that many staff officers are 
charged with the disbursement of large sums of money, and are 
under heavy bonds to account for the same in accordance with 
law and the rules of the War and Treasury Departments. But 
these obligations ought to be entirely compatible with the subor- 
dination of staff officers to military commanders, who are presumed 
to understand and respect the statutes and regulations which 
make disbursing officers accountable, in all matters of administra- 
tion, to the Secretary of War. 

This dual responsibility of staff officers appears to have been 
very successfully adjusted by the British Government in the re- 
organization of the army of India, made soon after the Sepoy 
Rebellion. It appears that the independence of the staff had 
greatly impaired the efficiency of the service by stripping com- 
manders of their rightful and necessary authority. In his inter- 
esting work, now passing through the press, on “ The Armies of 
Asia and Europe,” General Upton has devoted to the army of 
India a chapter, in which he states, with admirable clearness and 
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force, the character of its present organization. He quotes from 
their Army Regulations these paragraphs: 


“It will be the duty of an executive engineer, and of his assistant or 
subordinate in charge of any station or outpost, to afford the commanding 
officer every assistance in forming his judgment and issuing his orders on 
any subject relating to military works or buildings, and to lay before him, 
when necessary, any general or departmental orders which may bear upon 
such subjects. 

“‘ Before submitting to the engineer authorities any proposals, estimates, 
drawings, etc., connected with military works, executive engineers shall 
invariably submit them to the regimental or departmental officers concerned, 
as well as to the commanding officer of the station, and obtain their counter- 
signatures and opinions for transmission with the papers under dispatch.” 


And then, on pages 53 and 54, General Upton says: 


“Could our ‘ Regulations’ prescribe with equal clearness the relations of 
our officers to the civil authorities, and relieve them from responsibility for 
the use of troops in civil affairs, it would place this duty before the country 
in a proper light, and would tend to disarm personal and partisan criticism. 

“Tf at the same time in purely army matters they were to require com- 
manding officers to exercise a limited control over all disbursements for 
military purposes within, or in connection with, their commands, the Gov- 
ernment might be saved millions of dollars. 

““As matters are now conducted, an officer who may be required to de- 
fend our sea-coast fortifications in war may see them built of worthless brick 
and mortar; mounted with guns of useless calibre and badly placed; and 
yet not be able to offer a suggestion or apprise the Government of the de- 
fective work and useless expenditure he daily witnesses, 

“All of this arises from breaking away from the established usages of 
other armies, simply to gratify our natural love of personal independence, 
which is as strong in the army as in civil life. ’ 


No commander can perform his duties with intelligence and 
success unless he can also command the means of arming, cloth- 
ing, feeding and transporting his troops. 

The complaints of the younger officers of the line are not 
without foundation. A majority of them are assigned to duty 
on the frontiers, at posts remote from civilization; while a ma- 
jority of the staff serve in Washington, or at cities within easy 
reach of the centres of military authority, where they frequently 
receive the honors and favors of the service in undue proportion. 

In 1869, when the system of brevet rank was breaking down 
under its accumulation of absurdities, a committee of the House 
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of Representatives reported that, of twenty officers in the Adju- 
tant-General’s office at Washington, there were six brevet major- 
generals, nine brevet brigadier-generals, and but one below the 
brevet rank of colonel. The same committee reported that, in 
another staff department, there were twenty brevet major-gen- 
erals, and twenty-two brevet brigadier-generals. 

It was in view of this practice, that one of our eminent com- 
manders, at the close of a great and successful battle in 1864, 
said, with grim humor, “ This day’s work will be rewarded by a 
dozen more brevets to officers in the War Department.” 

No sufficient reason can be given why a young graduate of 
the Military Academy should enter the Corps of Engineers or 
Ordnance, for example, and be perpetually exempt from service 
in the command of troops. He will certainly make a more efli- 
cient soldier and a better staff officer by learning, from actual ex- 
perience, the habits of command, and by sharing the hardships of 
the line. 

The constant pressure of junior officers of the line for trans- 
fer to the staff demonstrates the fact that the hardships, honors 
and rewards of the service are not now equitably distributed. 

With some distrust as to the result of radical changes, I sug- 
gest that this disparity could be in part removed, and the antag- 
onism between the two branches of service could be considerably 
diminished, if it were provided that at least the lower grades of 
the staff—say those below the rank of major—should be filled 
by details from the line ; and, after a fixed tour of staff duty, such 
officers should return to service in the line. This would enable 
the President to choose from the roster the brightest and wor- 
thiest officers to perform staff duty ; and it would offer an induce- 
ment to young officers to attain greater excellence in their profes- 
sion. In the work from which I have already quoted, General 
Upton tells us that the principle of transfer from the staff to the 
line and from the line to the staff has worked successfully in the 
army of India; and I see no reason why it may not work equally 
well with us. 

It might also aid in the same direction to provide that a 
year’s service in the line shall be counted equal to two years in 
the staff in entitling an officer to longevity pay. 

Of course, these provisions could not be applied to those de- 
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partments of the staff whose duties are purely professional, like 
those of the surgeon. But some measure should be adopted to 
make the conditions of the service more equal, and to afford such 
military culture and experience to the several branches of the 
service that, in time of need, the country may have at its com- 
mand the largest number of trained soldiers with which to officer 
a great army. 


IIl.—THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


It is a significant fact that, while numberless petitions and 
remonstrances upon almost all subjects of legislation have been 
constantly pouring into Congress, yet, during the last eight years, 
not one petition has been addressed to either the Senate or the 
House praying for the decrease of our military establishment, or 
for the reduction of the pay of its officers or enlisted men. Our 
people remember with gratitude the great captains who, in the 
late war, led their soldiers to victory to save the republic from 
overthrow. They thoroughly learned the lesson that, in times of 
extreme peril, the preservation of liberty and peace depends upon 
the disciplined valor of the nation, and that the science and art 
of war can be acquired only by the thorough and patient study 
and practice of its elements. This work they expect of the army ; 
and the annual amount which they cheerfully pay for its support 
is the cost of national insurance against foes from without and 
anarchy within. They expect Congress and the Executive to 
make the army worthy of a great nation; and this can be done 
only by the hearty codperation of Congress with those eminent 
and patriotie soldiers who have devoted their lives to the study 
and practice of military science. 

Our army should be large enough to accomplish the two lead- 
ing objects for which the military establishment was created : the 
first and chief of these is to keep alive the knowledge and prac- 
tice of military science, so that at any time, in case of foreign or 
domestic war, the nation may know how to defend itself against 
the most skillful enemy. The necessity of an army for this pur- 
pose was never more strongly stated than in the report made in 
1820 by Secretary Calhoun, one of our very ablest Secretaries of 
War. The fundamental doctrine of his report was, that our army 
should at all times be so complete in its organization that, “ at the 
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commencement of hostilities, there should be nothing either to 
new-model or to create ;” that, in passing from peace to war, 
nothing should be needed but to increase the force of enlisted 
men. 

In addition to securing this primary object, the army should 
be large enough to preserve inviolate our national boundaries, and 
protect our widely-extended frontier settlements against Indian 
hostilities ; to keep the peace and protect the public property in 
all places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States ; and to 
aid the several States in case of invasion or insurrection too pow- 
erful to be controlled by their local authorities. 

In addition to these strictly military functions, Congress has 
imposed upon the army many important duties of a purely civil 
character. For example, the construction and repair of harbors, 
the improvement of navigable rivers, the determination of na- 
tional boundaries, the survey of the Territories and of the North- 
ern lakes, and of canal and railroad routes, the construction of 
lighthouses, and other public buildings—all civil works of nation- 
al importance—have required an increase in the Corps of Engi- 
neers far beyond the necessities of the army proper. Forty- 
seven officers of the engineers are now wholly employed in work 
of this character. For the observations and report of storms and 
maintaining storm-signals for the protection of commerce, sixteen 
officers are employed. Many officers of the staff are also engaged 
in adjusting the claims for pensions, bounties and back pay of vol- 
unteer soldiers, and in preserving the national cemeteries where 
our Union dead are buried. At the present time, one hundred 
and four officers are actively employed upon purely civil duties. 

Much the largest share of the expenditures upon arsenals is 
for the manufacture of arms and ammunition to be distributed 
among the militia of the several States. But those who criticise 
our military expenditures charge the cost of all these services to 
the army. An analysis of the annual appropriations for the 
military establishment shows that nearly twenty per cent. of the 
whole amount is devoted to objects other than the support of the 
army as a military force. 

In determining how large an army is needed, we must con- 
sider the extent of territory for the defense of which it was cre- 
ated. 
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Excluding Alaska, the line of our sea-coast and national 
boundaries is nearly twelve thousand miles in circuit. In addition 
to guarding the national honor upon this great line, the army 
must keep in advance of the rapidly-expanding lines of Western 
settlement, and must stand between the pioneers and the hostile 
Indians. How rapidly the settlements have extended, and how 
greatly the duties of the army have been thereby increased, may 
be seen by comparing the number and location of our military 
posts at different periods. 

In 1846 we had ten arsenals and thirty-nine garrisoned posts, 
not one of which was west of the 97th meridian, which runs east 
of the centres of Kansas and Nebraska. 

In 1860 we had fifteen arsenals and ninety-four garrisoned 
posts, more than half of which were along the Mexican line and 
the Pacific coast. But the vast territory between the 100th 
meridian and the Sierra Nevadas had scarcely been touched by 
our civilization. On January 1, 1878, we had eighteen arsenals 
and one hundred and sixty-one garrisoned posts, nearly a hundred 
of which have been established for the defense of our settle- 
ments between the 100th meridian and the Sierras. 

Let those statesmen who wish to cut down the present force 
of our army ask the pioneers how many of these posts can be 
abandoned with safety. 

In case of Indian hostilities, far more would be wasted in pay- 
ing the additional cost of transporting troops from remote sta- 
tions than can be saved by the proposed reduction. 

But it is not the pioneers alone who need the protection of 
our faithful army. 

The American people are not likely soon to forget the star- 
tling events of August last, when, in a great group of States belt- 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean, the lives and property of 
many millions of citizens were rescued from sudden and immi- 
nent peril by the prompt and effective response of the army to 
the constitutional demand of the States for its aid. 

We have now one soldier to two thousand of our population ; 
and, for the protection afforded and for the various other services 
performed by the army, our people pay, per capita, less than 
sixty cents a year. 

It is the unanimous testimony of our foremost officers—men 
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whom the nation long ago learned to trust and honor—that the 
present organization is barely sufficient to accomplish the objects 
of its creation and to perform the other important duties which 
have been imposed upon it by law. 

The people have not asked for its reduction. They demand 
an honest and economical administration of the Government; 
but they cherish and cheerfully support the army which affords 
them a perpetual guarantee of national safety and domestic 
peace. 

No doubt, changes can be made by which the army will be 
greatly improved. For example, a reorganization of the infan- 
try on the basis proposed by General Sherman in his letter 
already quoted, diminishing the number of infantry regiments 
by five, adding two companies to each remaining regiment, adopt- 
ing the three-battalion formation, and increasing the maximum 
strength of each company, would realize the conditions pre- 
scribed by Secretary Calhoun, and enable Congress to pass from 
the peace to the war basis by expanding the force from twenty- 
five thousand to two hundred thousand without adding new regi- 
ments. 

This plan would have the additional advantage of keeping 
constantly in the field two strong battalions of each regiment, 
while the third was performing post duty, supplying details, and 
enlisting and drilling recruits for the whole regiment. 

Another reform would also be effected. Enlistments would 
be made, and the recruits would be commanded, from the first, 
by officers of the regiment in which they were to serve. This 
suggestion is adopted in the bill now pending in the House of 
Representatives; but it is coupled with a reduction of the in- 
fantry force which would seriously impair the efficiency of the 
army. Besides reducing the line of the army below the limit 
of safety, the bill fatally cripples the staff. 

The limits of this article will not permit a discussion of the 
proposition to consolidate several of the staff departments. There 
is some conflict of opinion, both in Congress and the army, as to 
the wisdom of such a measure ; though the majority of army opin- 
ion is decidedly against it. The experiment has recently been 
tried in the British Army, and the result is still a matter of dis- 
pute. But the reduction of officers, proposed as a part of the 
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scheme of consolidation, would leave a staff wholly inadequate to 
the necessities of our widely-scattered forces. 

In defiance of every principle of sound policy, the bill pro- 
poses to abolish the Bureau of Military Justice and the Corps of 
Judge Advocates. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States provide for 
every citizen, whether he be a civilian or a soldier, a tribunal by 
which his offenses may be punished and his rights may be pro- 
tected. 

The Articles of War, made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
provide for the punishment of more than sixty crimes and of- 
fenses of a military character, and establish a system of courts-mar- 
tial for the trial of offenders. Each year, nearly a thousand per- 
sons connected with the army are tried by general courts-martial, 
many of them on charges involving penal consequences of the 
gravest character; and regimental and garrison courts try a much 
larger number. 

The proceedings and rules of evidence adopted by these 
courts are, in large measure, drawn from the practice in civil 
courts, and require the supervision of men skilled both in the 
common law and the military code. It would be as gross a per- 
version of justice to leave these proceedings wholly in the hands 
of laymen as it would be to banish lawyers from the bench and 
the bar in our civil courts. Justice to our citizen soldiers in the 
late war required the establishment of the bureau; and the re- 
sults have justified its creation. The administration of justice in 
the army has been reduced to a system founded upon law and 
precedent. At first, many officers held that the introduction of 
lawyers into the army was inconsistent with military methods. 
But experience has convinced our most eminent commanders 
that the bureau is necessary to discipline and good government 
in the army. 

Besides this, in time of peace, army commanders are constantly 
required to act upon delicate questions which involve the relation 
between the army and the civil government, and which require the 
service of lawyers skilled both in the discipline of war and the 
practice of civil courts. For the adjustment of questions of this 
class, the services of the Judge Advocate’s Corps have become 
indispensable. 
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The recent legislation of Congress, which provided for its 
prospective reduction to four officers, was unwise. The recom- 
mendation of General Hancock should be adopted, which is, to 
abolish the shadowy and useless distinction between the Bureau 
of Military Justice and the Corps of Judge Advocates, establish 
the grades of colonel and lieutenant-colonel, and authorize promo- 
tions to be made as in other staff departments. 


IV.—CONGRESS AND THE ARMY. 


It is evident that during the last three years there has been 
manifested in Congress a growing spirit of unfriendliness, if not 
of positive hostility, toward the army. Near the close of the last 
Congress, after failing in its attempt to cut down our military 
force thirty-three per cent., the House of Representatives insisted 
upon adding to the army appropriation bill a provision which 
plainly violated the constitutional rights of the President as 
commander-in-chief ; and, rather than abandon its revolutionary 
attempt, allowed the appropriation to fail, subjected the country 
to the expense and inconvenience of an extra session of Congress, 
and left the army to serve for many months without pay. 

At the present session one of the smaller appropriation bills, 
which usually passes without opposition, was made the occasion 
of a fierce and bitter attack upon the Military Academy, an in- 
stitution which, for seventy-five years, has been the fountain of 
military honor, has given to our soldiers a thorough and liberal 
culture, and has filled the army with the spirit of national patriot- 
ism. A republic, however free, requires the service of a certain 
number of men whose ambition is higher than mere private gain ; 
whose lives are inseparable from the life of the nation, and whose 
honors and emoluments depend absolutely upon the honor and 
prosperity of the Government, and who can advance themselves 
only by serving their country. 

To educate a body of young men to this standard of duty is 
the primary object of the Military Academy.* Yet, when the 
bill for its support came before the House, it was violently as- 

* I regret that my space will not allow me to quote, in full, an admirable letter 


from General Schofield, in which he states, with great force, the importance to sci- 
ence, to the States and the nation, of the work done at West Point. 
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sailed, and its passage was long delayed. Attempts were made 
to cut down the pay of professors; to prevent the completion of 
the hospital ; to reduce the number of cadets by preventing the 
filling of vacancies; and to cut down forty-five per cent. the pay 
and allowances of cadets, now barely sufficient for their support. 

Mr. Aiken, a representative from South Carolina, denounced 
the institution as “‘an incubus upon the country,” and declared 
himself ready to vote “to put West Point up to the highest bid- 
der, or to give it away.” 

Though most of these amendments failed, their introduction 
illustrates the spirit of hostility which of late has so frequently 
been exhibited against the army. 

The bill reported to the House in January last, by the Mili- 
tary Committee, provides for cutting down the force of enlisted 
men twenty per cent., and of officers nearly forty per cent. It 
contains, also, an artful device to destroy the whole army, by pro- 
viding that, if, at the beginning of any fiscal year, Congress shall 
have failed to pass an appropriation bill for its support, the army 
shall be wholly disbanded. This would enable a small faction of 
either House, at the close of a long session, to defeat the passage 
of the bill, and thus muster out every officer and enlisted man. 
The motive of this provision may perhaps be found in a clause 
of the same bill, which repeals the following section of the exist- 
ing law (section 1,218, Revised Statutes) : 

“No person who has served in any capacity in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the so-called Confederate States, or either of the States in insurrec- 


tion during the late rebellion, shall be appointed to any position in the army 
of the United States.” 


While this section remains unrepealed, the new army to be 
created when our present army should be disbanded could not 
be officered by those who served in the late Confederate army. 
Hine ille lachryme. 

Not content with crippling our present organization and 
reducing its force below the limit of efficiency and safety, the 
House Committee on Military Affairs have reported a bill for a 
large reduction of the pay of those who may continue in the ser- 
vice. 


The rank and pay of the general and lieutenant-general were 
created, not asa permanent part of our peace establishment, but 
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as marks of national gratitude and honor for great and distin- 
guished service in the late war. Further to reduce the pay of 
these officers is an attempt to belittle their services and stint the 
gratitude of the nation. The proposed reduction of the pay of 
company officers would render it almost impossible for a poor 
man to serve in any of those grades. 

During the last Congress, the House refused to reduce the pay 
of its own officers, and thus expressed its judgment of the proper 
relation between service and compensation. Remembering how 
light are the duties of most of the officers of the House during 
the recess of Congress, and comparing the qualities and training 
required for their work (mostly clerical) with the training and 
service required of regimental and field officers, the following 
table will be found instructive : 


Present Pay of Certain Officers of the House. | Proposed Pay of Army Officers 
Clerk of the House............ $4,500 TR nee £3,500 
Sergeant-at-Arms........ ..... 4,000 Lieutenant-colonel............. 8,000 
Doorkeeper.. : ven SI SR ea ccastincdeennennnnns 2,600 
Nine assistant t ele rks, eac a. hike 2,500 | Captain (mounted)............. 1,800 
Clerk of Document-Room....... 2,000 | Captain (not mounted)......... 1,600 
Distributing Clerk............. 1,800 | First-lieutenant (mounted)...... 1,500 
Ny ois ceinnnes ieenes's 1,440 | First-lieutenant (not mounted).. 1,400 


Upholsterer and locksmith, each, 1,400 | Second-lieutenant (not mounted). 1,300 


Should this bill become a law, it would be better, so far as pay 
is concerned, to be a doorkeeper in the House of Representatives 
than a senior captain of infantry; better to be the locksmith of 
the House than a second-lieutenant of the line! 

The friends of good government and fair dealing will not be 
slow to condemn these repeated assaults upon the honor and use- 
fulness of the army. 

James A. GARFIELD. 
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IS MAN A DEPRAVED CREATURE? 


I. The Rev. O. B. Frorarenam. Ill. The Rev. O. B. Frorarvenam. 
Il. The Rev. T. W. Cuamsers, D. D. IV. The Rev. T. W. Cuampsrs, D. D. 


I. 


Dr. Moruter opens his “ Symbolism” with this sentence : 
“In proportion as we consider the history of mankind, or even of 
individual man, from the Catholic or Protestant point of view, 
very different conclusions will in part be formed respecting our 
common progenitor, conclusions which will affect the destinies of 
his whole race, even to their passage into the next life; and even 
the first degrees of that life take a very different form, accord- 
ing as we regard them in the light either of Catholic or Protes- 
tant doctrine.” Dr. Moehler then goes on to give reasons for 
beginning his exposition of the doctrinal differences between 
Catholics and Protestants with an account of the primitive state 
of man, his chief reason being that, in the natural progress of 
human history (he might have said in the logical order of 
thought), the condition of man comes first. The question pro- 
posed at the head of this paper is not only the first in logical 
series, but the deepest in practical significance. The office of the 
Redeemer is conditioned on the human need to be met, and is 
detined by the character of the spiritual desolation he comes to 
repair. The estimate of the nature, attributes, mission, and work 
of the Saviour clings closely to the theory of the primitive condi- 
tion of man, and to the extent of the injury imputed to his fall. 
The second man balances the first. The law of the spirit coun- 
teracts the law of the flesh. The efficacy of grace repairs the 
ravage of sin. 

The question before us may be put thus: Is man a fallen or 
is he an imperfect creature? Is he ruined, or is he undeveloped ? 
Is he under sin, or under limitation? Has he lost himself, or has 
he never found himself? The general doctrine of theologic 
Christendom implies that “human nature,” meaning by the 
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phrase the organic constitution of man, his moral faculty, his 
heart, conscience, reason, is disabled by a radical infirmity, cen- 
tral, ante-natal, rudimental, deep, and firmly planted below the 
will—an infirmity which makes it impossible for any child of the 
race to accomplish his destiny by the unaided power of the mind ; 
renders him dependent on supernatural influence whenever he 
would make a movement toward the spiritual regions of truth 
and goodness ; and condemns him to impotency, misery, degrada- 
tion, ruin, eternal and unmitigated death, unless he avails himself 
of the redeeming help. 

The creeds of Christendom convey this idea in different forms 
of language, but the idea is substantially the same. The invalu- 
able work of Dr. Philip Schaff, on “ The Creeds of Christendom,” 
brings the whole case in summary form before us. 

Want of space forbids quotation or nice definition. Leav- 
ing extreme statements and inferences therefrom, and getting 
at the common drift of all these confessions, two positions 
seem to be taken: 1. That there is a native, fundamental, radi- 
eal disability, a vice, taint, quality of infirmity, in the moral 
structure of mankind, holding them back, embarrassing them, 
confusing and misleading them, darkening judgment, pervert- 
ing affection, hampering will, disturbing conscience, unsettling 
the substrata and weakening the superstructure of human achieve- 
ment. 2. That this infirmity eats out the heart of character. 
While leaving the outward form and semblance of life sightly 
and apparently flourishing, it prevents the virtue that gives gen- 
uine nobility and solid worth. Man is not, in consequence of 
sin, disabled for the ordinary work of existence ; he may form 
societies, institute governments, enact codes of law, build rail- 
roads, discover, invent, combine, project, paint canvas, carve 
stone, construct edifices, multiply useful and ornamental arts, 
employ his faculties in all the directions demanded by civiliza- 
tion; but his whole achievement may be frustrated by a fatal dis- 
ease at the root of life which, sooner or later, will bring it to 
naught, unless the superhuman grace of God renews the original 
stock of motive. The trail of the serpent will be over all his work. 
His civilization will be unsound in principle; his government 
will rest upon force, keeping down the insurgent elements of 
anarchy ; his laws will represent expediency, sagacity, astuteness, 
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not equity ; his social arrangements will be loose and unsteady ; 
his system of domestic life will be disorderly and chaotic ; his 
business administration will be selfish, inhuman, reckless, cruel ; 
his art will glow with a hectic beauty, its very loveliness indicat- 
ing decay ; even his music will be fanciful, eccentric, grotesque, 
inharmonious ; his literature will be unwholesome, his culture 
superficial, his science delusive, his education shallow and deceit- 
ful, his philosophy sophistical, his religion sentimental and vi- 
sionary. He may seem to go forward, but there will be no ad- 
vance ; he may appear to ascend, but in reality he will be sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in the mire. 

On this account of the matter, two or three out of the many 
thoughts that suggest themselves are expressed, simply in order 
that the issue moy be made clear: 

1. Every form of this faith assumes the personaiity of a first 
man—Adam. Now, Adam isa purely biblical personage, a name, 
a phrase, a literary designation. He is not a fact, but a fiction ; 
not a man, but a myth. He has no existence in Nature; not a 
footprint of him has been found. No historian, geologist, natu- 
ralist, antiquarian of any sort, has ever come upon the trace of 
him. He is a creature of speculation, and as a creature of specu- 
lation his existence dates back no farther than a century or so 
before Christ. The cabalists and Talmudists are responsible for 
him. The theologians, from Akiba and Simon ben Jochai down, 
are his fathers and godfathers. 

2. The theory, under all its forms, assumes the descent of all 
mankind from a single progenitor, and the organic unity of the 
human race: two points, the first of which is gravely disputed ; 
the second of which is yet to be proved. 

3. The theory further assumes that the race of man has lapsed 
from an exalted state, has fallen, degenerated, sunk in the scale 
of being—an assumption that has no antecedent probabilities to 
sustain it, and, on scientific grounds, is vehemently challenged. 

4. The theory rests on no induction of facts in human life. 
It was neither suggested nor verified by observation, in any age, 
or under any vital conditions, but is a theological postulate merely. 

5. It furnishes no explanation of actual facts. It will not ac- 
count for or rationally interpret the personal or social phenomena 
of even the wildest and least humane period of the world. Not 
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only does it leave unexplained the virtues that have dignified and 
the graces that have adorned the history of mankind—the hero- 
ism, patience, courage, disinterestedness, sweetness, pity, which 
are everywhere visible if not conspicuous, and which bear the test 
of close inspection; it leaves equally unexplained the iniquities, 
turpitudes, inhumanities, and brutishness, of men. It does not 
account for the shaping, restraining, modifying, stimulating power 
of circumstances, change of place, climate, employment, associa- 
tion, for the breaking up of vicious habits, the operation of new 
motives, the stirring of fresh ambitions. It does not account for 
the regenerating influence of knowledge creating new tastes, open- 
ing new prospects, giving preponderating weight to the intel- 
lectual faculties, revealing the character of social relations, and call- 
ing into being the fresh sense of responsibility. It does not ac- 
count for the good intentions, the honest purposes, the hopes, an- 
ticipations, resolves, that even the worst of people, the most igno- 
rant, stupid, and abandoned, sometimes feel. Hypocrisy has been 
called “the tribute that vice pays to virtue.” But, if vice can pay 
tribute to virtue, its viciousness is not desperate. 

The facts of human iniquity are not disputed, glozed over, 
or extenuated. Heap them up as high as you will; paint them 
as black as you please ; let Sentimentalism shut its mouth ; let 
Charity fold away its cloak; let fine phrases be dismissed. The 
injustice, the brutality, the pride, the slavishness, the fraud, the 
cruelty — admit it all. Say in the language of Scripture: 
“ There is none that doeth good ; no, not one.” Still, the impli- 
cation of the theory above described is not justified. Imper- 
fection, incompleteness of development, ignorance, bad nurture, 
evil associations, narrowness of opportunity, limitation of lot, 
the stubborn restrictions of circumstance, dearth of moral en- 
lightenment, will fully and fairly account for the actual condition 
of mankind. Men are what it might be expected they would be, 
all things considered ; neither worse nor better. 

6. It is further objected to the above-described theory of hu- 
man nature that it embarrasses, impedes, and thwarts the efforts 
of man to improve his social condition and attain to private ex- 
cellence. The task of improving society and training individual 
character demands the free exercise of every natural faculty, with 
sincere faith in the competency of the natural faculties to accom- 
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plish all that can be required of men. A theory which casts sus- 
picion on the normal condition of the faculties themselves, ques- 
tions their validity and efficiency, and hints at the essential 
worthlessness of their endeavors, threatens to restrain ambition, 
diminish purpose, deaden the springs of resolution, enfeeble con- 
science, and encourage the indifference, supineness, and skepti- 
cism, which are the deadliest foes to progress. Such an account 
of man may even turn his energies against himself ; and, besides 
exhausting his moral power in the attempt to supply himself 
with supernatural qualities, may drive him into such morbid dis- 
content and distrust that he will prefer going out of the world 
to performing a manly part in it. It seems as if the world would 
get on faster and more satisfactorily, on the noblest estimate, if 
the doctrine of depravity were discarded. 

In view of these considerations, the common reasoner, feeling 
their force, is compelled to answer in the negative the question 
propounded at the head of this article, and to say that man is 
not, in any proper sense, in any form, or in any degree, a de- 
praved creature. 

O. B. Frornmenam. 


II. 


Tue foregoing paper is manifestly correct in affirming the 
great importance of the question which it discusses. The answer 
any one gives to that question must needs affect his views, not 
only upon theology, but upon morals, politics, legislation, and all 
branches of social science. What an accurate diagnosis is to 
medicine, that, and even more, is a correct view of the present 
condition of human nature to all attempts at its amelioration. A 
serious wound must be probed before it can be healed. The com- 
mon church doctrine on this subject represents the depravity of 
the race as deep, inborn, and deadly. It accepts the Scripture 
statements of its extent and character in their natural sense. The 
rhetorical amplification of it contained in the paper is substan- 
tially correct. It is quite otherwise with the reasonings that fol- 
low. On these issue is squarely joined : 

1. As to the first two points that are made, they may very 
properly be put out of the discussion, since the inquiry is not as 
to the origin. of the depravity, but as to its existence and char- 
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acter. I firmly hold that Adam was, as Moses and Paul say, an 
historical person, and that the existing races of men are descended 
from him, so as to be all “of one blood.” The former of these 
positions is purely a doctrine of revelation, and must stand or fall 
with the Bible, of which it is a characteristic feature. Obviously, 
the limits of this paper are too small to admit even a summary 
of the argument against the mythical theory. The second po- 
sition is not only a tenet of Scripture, but a result of investiga- 
tion. It is true, many scientists deny it, but the weight of au- 
thority is in its favor. Mr. E. B. Tylor, in the last edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” asserts that “the doctrine of the 
unity of the mankind now stands on a firmer basis than in any 
previous ages;” and Mr. Darwin, in his “ Descent of Man,” 
speaks much to the same effect. Put the church doctrine as to 
man’s moral condition does not depend at all upon monogenism, 
and therefore I pass at once to the real question. 

2. The fall of man is said to be a mere assumption. On the 
contrary, it is an inference which thoughtful theists in different 
ages and countries have felt themselves compelled to draw from 
the existing state of the race. Unable to reconcile the necessary 
perfections of the Supreme Being with the moral character of 
man, if he came into existence as he now is, they inferred the 
intrusion of a disturbing cause. They held the view which was 
formulated by Solomon in the words, “God made man upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions.” It is also a tradition 
handed down from the earliest period in many different nations. 
All are familiar witu the classic view of a golden age in the re- 
mote past, when innocence prevailed, which was followed by suc- 
cessive and ever-increasing deferioration. Now, the existence 
and harmony of these traditions cannot be rationally explained 
apart from the theory which regards them as springing from 
common reminiscences of an actual occurrence. The simplicity 
and self-consistency of the narrative in Genesis show that it was 
the original and authentic form of the tradition. Without fan- 
tastic or national vesture, it presents the deep, divine idea in its 
great outlines with wonderful purity and elevation. Hence its 
diffusion. As Herder says: “Its sound has gone into all the 
earth, and its very words into all lands! The remotest nations 
have knowledge of it ; they built on it religions and mythologies : 
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it is, in fact, the simplest foundation of all their arts, institutions, 
and sciences.” 

3. The doctrine of human depravity is said to be merely a 
theological postulate, unsustained by any induction of facts. This 
is a very grave mistake. Christian theology merely defines and 
explains the truth, but the truth itself rests upon its own evidence 
in Nature, consciousness, observation, and experience. That evi- 
dence has been seen and felt in every land, in every generation. 
All the ethnic religions bear witness of the melancholy fact in 
their confessions, litanies, and sacrifices. Philosophers like Plato 
and Aristotle found themselves confronted with this “ inborn 
evil,” an evil not produced by imitation or education, but connate. 
Moralists like Cicero and Seneca spoke feelingly of a depravity 
which, as the former said, we take in with our mother’s milk. 
Historians like Tacitus declare that “human weakness is of such 
a nature that the remedies do not act as efficiently as the disease.” 
The prevailing idea of a Divine Nemesis, which runs through the 
Greek tragedy, rests upon the conviction of human sin, a sin that 
is guilt. The utterance of Ovid is as familiar as a proverb : 


‘Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 


Now, how is it possible to explain the general acceptance of 
this doctrine among men so diverse in character and condition, 
except upon their conviction of its truth? Men are not naturally 
pessimists. There is nothing flattering to human pride in the 
view that we belong to a sinful race, but, on the contrary, much 
that is repelling. These persons, therefore, did not invent the 
doctrine. On the contrary, it was foreed upon them by the “ in- 
duction of facts,” just as it is foreed upon many now who would 
gladly, if they could, take a more favorable view of man’s moral 
condition. 

4. Nor is there anything in the assertion that man is a de- 
praved being inconsistent with actual facts. On the contrary, as 
has just been said, it grows out of them. It is to be remembered 
that this depravity, as held by the most rigid adherents to the 
orthodox creeds, does not deny to men the possession of con- 
science, of natural affection, of moral agency, of human sympathy, 
and of the love of reputation. It is therefore not to the purpose 
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to call up the deeds of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of love and 
charity, which shine like stars in the dark night of human his- 
tory. These are sufficiently accounted for by the broken remains 
of that divine image in which man was originally made. We 
have no need to follow the great Latin father Augustine in call- 
ing them “splendid sins.” We might rather say that they are 
exceptions that confirm the rule. Sin reigns all over the earth. 
It is the one constant factor in human society. There is a ter- 
rible indictment drawn by Paul in the first chapter of Romans 
against the entire heathen world; yet not only are his words sus- 
tained by the testimony of the writers of his own time, but in 
three several well-authenticated instances in modern times, mis- 
sionaries in China and India, on reading this chapter to a native 
audience, have been told by the hearers, “ You did not bring that 
with you, you wrote it after you came here.” But, besides the 
gross wickedness which abounds, one is to consider the conscious 
and admitted imperfection of even good men, the constant ten- 
dency to degenerate in both individuals and communities, the 
frequent and dreadful lapses of many who are most favorably 
situated for standing erect, and the failure of all the efforts which 
have ever been made, whether by political, or social, or moral 
schemes, to extirpate sin. If it can be said in any sense, as the 
paper seems to admit, that “there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one,” so constant and universal an effect must have a cause 
equally constant and universal, that is, in depraved nature. 

5. Nor, again, is the influence of the doctrine evil. Like all 
other truth, it works for good in every direction. It lays the 
foundation for a large charity, for each man sees all his fellows 
sharers in his own sad inheritance. It teaches men the true hu- 
mility which is the first condition of all moral improvement. It 
saves them from the folly of trying to cleanse the stream while 
the fountain is polluted. It shows therm the necessity of seek- 
ing that Divine Spirit which alone can breathe spiritual life into 
the cold corpse of humanity. The difference in the general tone 
of morals between Christian nations and the heathen, ancient or 
modern, is a sufficient testimony that a true doctrine of depravity 
lies at the basis of the best means of overcoming that depravity. 
Confessors, martyrs, reformers, the great lights of the Church in 
all ages, have been men who, because they believed that they had 
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been rescued from an immeasurable depth by the blood of a 
Divine Sacrifice, consecrated heart and life to preserve and extend 
that great blessing to their fellow-men. 

Man, then, is a depraved being. He is pronounced to be such 
not only by the Scriptures, as shown by the consensus of the 
creeds, but by the traditions of all nations, by human experience 
in every generation, by the testimony of great thinkers, by the 
confessions of good men, by the manifestations of childhood, by 
the unconscious evidence of poetry, fiction, and the drama, and 
by the interior convictions of those whose philosophy leads them 
to deny it in words. 

T. W. Cuampers. 


Iil. 


Tuere is little of the nature of criticism in Dr. Chambers’s 
paper that requires notice, nothing that challenges reply. His 
rebutting affirmations are too general to afford a basis for argu- 
ment. His references to Edward Tylor and Charles Darwin are 
useless to him, in the absence of definition, and even of quota- 
tion. His declarations that “thoughtful theists, in different ages 
and countries, have felt compelled to draw” (the orthodox infer- 
ence) “from the existing state of the race;” that “there is also 
a tradition handed down from the earliest period in many dif- 
ferent nations ;” that “all the ethnic religions bear witness of the 
melancholy fact” (of depravity) “in their confessions, litanies, 
and sacrifices ;” that “philosophers, like Plato and Aristotle, 
found themselves confronted with this ‘inborn evil;’” that 
“ moralists, like Cicero and Seneca, spoke feelingly of a depravity 
which, as the former said, we take in with our mother’s milk ;” 
that “ historians, like Tacitus, declare that ‘human weakness is of 
such a nature that the remedies do not act as efficiently as the 
disease ’”’—are of no importance, standing, as they do, undefined 
and unexplained. The affirmation that “the difference in the 
general tone of morals between Christian nations and the heathen, 
ancient or modern, is a sufficient testimony that a true doctrine of 
depravity lies at the basis of the best means of overcoming that 
depravity,” is a piece of dogmatism on a debated question of 


fact which might properly be met by similar dogmatism on the 
other side; and his assertion of “the simplicity and self-consist- 
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ency of the narrative in Genesis,” has a strange look, as coming 
from a biblical student who must be aware of the fragmentary 
character which even orthodox scholars concede to that book. 
The existence of two documents, at least, the “Elohistic” and 
the “ Jehovistic,” is a familiar and generally-accepted fact among 
critics. If my inferences from the doctrine of depravity are un- 
just, the doctrine loses its practical significance, and is reduced to 
an unprofitable speculation. 

Dr. Chambers’s position rests on two supports—the Bible and 
human consciousness. Let us devote what space we have to these 
points : 

Dr. Chambers admits that the common church doctrine repre- 
sents the depravity of the race as deep, inborn, and deadly. “It 
accepts the Scripture statements of its extent and character in 
their natural sense.” But what is their natural sense? It is rea- 
soning in a circle to impose the sense of the church doctrine on 
Scripture, and then to bring Scripture to the support of the 
church doctrine. If the Bible be the “ Word of God,” it is of 
prime importance to understand what the Bible teaches. In the 
ease of an ordinary book one may tranquilly remain ignorant of 
its precise meaning, and may allow a special class of dogmatists 
to fix their own interpretation on it; but an inspired book must 
not be prejudged or foreclosed, lest some portion of its wisdom 
be missed. All the arts of scholarship must be called into requi- 
sition to disclose the purport of its communications. The “ nat- 
ural sense,” as it appears to the churchman, may in the judgment 
of reason be an unnatural, perverted, and false sense. 

Moreover, if the Bible be the “ Word of God,” it is ineum- 
bent on its interpreters to bring to its exposition the faculties 
which make man appear most like God—the faculties, namely, of 
reason, the purest sentiments, the most exalted ideas of equity 
and goodness, the highest knowledge, and the deepest humanity, 
that they possess. 

Dr. Chambers firmly holds that “ Adam was, as Moses and 
Paul say, an historical person, and that the existing races of men 
are descended from him, so as to be all ‘of one blood.” But 
does Moses say anything of the kind? By Moses Dr. Chambers 
means, we may presume, the book of Genesis. But the book of 
Genesis gives such different accounts of this personage that his 
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identity disappears. He is described as being made “in the 
image of God,” and as being formed of “ the dust of the ground,” 
and then animated wit the “breath of life ;” that is, as holding 
a place at the top and at the bottom of creation; as a perfected 
being and as an animal organism. He is first described as two- 
fold, male and female, and afterward as male only. In one pas- 
sage his creation is the final act of the Divine energy, in another 
he is brought into the foreground as the conspicuous character ; 
the trees of the field are made later, and the beasts and cattle 
subsequently to them. Such a creature belongs to the world of 
allegory, not to the world of Nature or man. So far as any dis- 
tinct conception of him can be formed, he is a negation rather 
than a person. He has no character; he is without moral con- 
sciousness, desire, or will; the knowledge of good and evil he 
has not attained. He is innocent and undeveloped ; vacant of 
ideas ; an embryo; a possibility. He corresponds better with 
the description of the first man given by Charles Darwin than 
with that imagined by St. Augustine. Paul’s conception of 
Adam is not far from this in certain respects. He is only “a 
living soul ;” “of the earth, earthy.” The fall of such a creature 
could not shake the earth: it could not hurt even him; for he 
fell from no height. To consider Paul in the light of an anthro- 
pologist is a new view. His speculations on Adam are scarcely 
entitled to consideration on scientific or historical grounds. They 
belong to the school of the Talmudists, who, whatever their 
depth and subtilty as mystic theologians, are not cited as author- 
ity on questions of race. As Paul, moreover, reasoned like a Jew, 
from Jewish data, and in the Jewish interest, it is only by a 
stretch of inference that his language can be made to cover uni- 
versal propositions. 

That the Scriptures contain strong asseverations of human 
iniquity is freely admitted ; so do all sacred writings. But that 
these asseverations are dogmatical, or general in their scope, may 
be, with good reason, doubted. Paul affirms the depravity of 
mankind, includes all men under a law of sin and death, and de- 
clares that all are under necessity of regeneration. But Paul 
dates the fact of sin and death to Adam, the assumed progenitor 
of a single race, and derives the regenerating power from God 
through the Hebrew nation. There is no good reason for think- 
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ing that he went outside of Judaism for the influences that were 
to redeem the world. Though, as the apostle to the Gentiles, he 
favored the admission of the outside nations on easy terms, still 
he seems to have demanded that all applicants for salvation 
should attach themselves to the stock of Israel. His teaching, 
therefore, however authoritative, is not conclusive in regard to 
problems which have been submitted to the world since his 
day. His doctrine of human depravity in a single race, at a 
particular epoch, on a single line, at a special geographical point, 
does not fairly touch the question of the moral constitution of 
mankind. He, still less than Augustine, is entitled to pronounce 
on the psychological elements of human nature. For Augustine 
belonged to the Western world, and was, moreover, a man of 
practical experience and profound observation; whereas Paul's 
view was apparently confined to the issues suggested by a small 
and peculiar race, whose destinies were magnified by imagina- 
tion. 

The strength of the belief in the depravity of man lies in the 
so-called testimony of consciousness. That the argument from 
consciousness has been overworked, appears from the fact that this 
consciousness is shown by history to be an artificial product of 
religious institutions. That there is a general human conscious- 
ness of sin, a native sense of iniquity, cannot be proved—can, in 
fact, be disproved. Men, so far from feeling themselves to be 
sinners, will not be persuaded or terrified into the notion that they 
are. It is the effort of the Church to convince them—an effort 
that succeeds so partially that, even in Christian communities, the 
effect produced by evangelists is hardly appreciable. 

The sense of sin is natural within the circle of Hebrew ideas, 
and from them has been bequeathed to Christianity. The Hebrew 
conception of a personal God holding immediate relations with 
men as creatures and subjects of law, involved principles of per- 
sonal allegiance, duty, and accountability; and to these corre- 
sponded sentiments of loyalty, submission, devotion, love, grati- 
tude; shame and contrition in case of disobedience ; self-satisfac- 
tion and peace in case of obedience. The immense superiority 
of Jehovah, his might, his holiness, his bountifulness, his unlim- 
ited capability for bestowing good and inflicting evil, kept his 
subjects in an attitude of awe, fearful or tender—an attitude so 
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sustained and habitual that the mind was moulded to it, and the 
feeling controlled by it. Praise and contrition became natural 
emotions. But the attempt to justify these feelings by psycho- 
logical analysis, as cardinal elements in the constitution of man, 
does not succeed. 

No theologian will probably be thought more likely to suc- 
ceed in such an effort than Horace Bushnell; yet the impotence 
of his endeavor is easily exposed. The fifth chapter of his work, 
“ Nature and the Supernatural,” is devoted to this subject. His 
demonstration of the fact of sin rests on the following assertions : 
1. “We do, by inevitable necessity, impute blame to acts of 
injury done us by others.” 2. “We as positively and neces- 
sarily blame ourselves on occasions distinctly noted and remem- 
bered.” 3. “The moment we look upon the race, and take 
note of mankind as revealed in their most superficial demonstra- 
tions, we discover that they are out of rest, plagued by the foul 
demon of guilt.’ The universal shyness of God betrays this 
deep uneasiness; the avoidance of religious themes in conversa- 
tion attests it. 4. “ Mankind are seen to be acting universally on 
the assumption that wrong is done, or is likely to be done, in the 
world.” Family government “anticipates wrong ;” the organi- 
zation of the state, with law and police, severe and sanguinary 
punishments, suggests the fact, and confesses the danger of wrong. 
“The whole superstructure of the civil order rests on the con- 
viction that sin is in the world.” Men are afraid of the law. 
5. The sentiment or virtue of forgiveness implies wrong. The 
pleasure we take in satire “ supposes demerit, or a blamable de- 
fect of virtue.” The abysses of the tragic sentiment open the 
mysterious realms of guilt. 

That a clear and keen thinker, a really great writer, a trained 
theologian of the grand style, should extract such conclusions 
from such considerations is evidence of the power of prepossession 
to twist a straight mind. There is not one of these arguments that 
will bear examination. Such of the “ facts” as are admitted to be 
true, are susceptible of obvious answer on the lightest philosoph- 
ical inquest. None of them require the solution that he gives. 
Indeed, the solution that he gives is the most far-fetched that 
could be offered. These are strong statements; they are made 
dictatorially, because want of space forbids anything but asser- 
tion. Brevity forbids explanation. 
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The moral import of the doctrine of depravity cannot be mis- 
taken. History reports it; the observation of life reveals it. 
That in noble minds it may lay the foundations of a large, tender, 
compassionate charity, is granted. That to wise spirits it teaches 
lessons of patience and humility need not be doubted. But that, 
in ordinary natures, it nurtures coarseness, abjectness, austerity, 
harshness of judgment, self-depreciation and self-contempt, the 
disposition to take gloomy views of life and destiny, and to inter- 
pret character and conduct by discouraging standards, seems, in 
view of reason and observation, certain. The doctrine is the 
parent of penitence and sighing. It kindles the altar-fires of ex- 
piation ; it frames the penitential litanies; it inspires the mise- 
reres of the world. It prepares the robe of sackcloth, and spreads 
the seat of ashes. 

The opposite doctrine is brave and hopeful. It encourages 
self-reliance and self-respect ; it sweeps away the vapors of mor- 
bid introspection ; it places the individual in wholesome relations 
with Nature and his fellows; it reénforces the present with the 
experiences of the past, and opens the future wide to anticipa- 
tion ; it substitutes justice for charity, and in place of humiliation 
a becoming pride; it brings the active virtues to the front, and 
thrusts into the background deficiency and error; it puts all men 
on their mettle; it makes every quality useful, and sets every 
faculty at its best work. As for patience, aspiration, meekness, 
humility, there will be no lack of demand for these while so much 
is to be done, and power so perpetually comes short of purpose : 
and, to use the noble language of John Morley: “ The purifying 
anguish of remorse will be stronger, not weaker, when one has 
trained himself to look upon every wrong in thought, every duty 
omitted from act, each infringement of the inner spiritual law 
which humanity is constantly perfecting for its own guidance and 
advantage, less as a breach of the decrees of an unseen tribunal, 
than as an ungrateful infection, weakening and corrupting the 
future of his brothers; and he will be less effectually raised from 
inmost prostration of soul by a doubtful subjective reconciliation, 
so meanly comfortable to his own individuality, than by hearing 
full in the ear the sound of the cry of Humanity craving sleepless 
succor from her children.” 

O. B. Frormenam. 
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IV. 


Tue critic of my former statements describes them as “too 
general,” as “useless,” as “of no importance.” It may be so. 
Yet at all events they seem to have disposed of the positions that 
the fall of man is a mere assumption, and that the doctrine of 
human depravity is a theological postulate unsustained by actual 
facts. 

I respectfully deny the imputation of “ reasoning in a circle.” 
Accepting the Chur th doctrine as taught in the Scripture, I en- 
deavored to sustain it on the ground of general experience and 
oi servation. Nor does there seem to be any call for great scholar- 
ship to learn what the Bible teaches on this subject, any more than 
there is to find what it says as to the existence of a personal God. 
The tenet that man is depraved runs through and through the 
volume, appearing not only in didactic statements, but in history 
and biography, in penitential Psalms, in prophetic invectives, in 
popular proverbs, in the experiences of men of all classes, with 
never, in a solitary instance, any suggestion to the contrary. The 
very reason for the revelation which the Bible contains is the fallen 
condition of those to whom it is sent. There are differences of 
opinion as to the origin and the extent of human depravity, but 
that it exists has always been held, even as it now is, by the great 
body of the readers of Scripture as one of its plainest teachings. 
To assent to this view is not dogmatism, but the judgment of 
reason. 

The criticism upon Genesis seems rather strained. I am, of 
course, “aware of the fragmentary character” which has been 
ascribed to this book by certain scholars who represent it as a 
mosaic of small, detached portions, originally unconnected, but 
gradually collected and transcribed as a single work, but I am 
also aware that this fragment hypothesis is now generally aban- 
doned. Even De Wette, who once advocated it, afterward gave it 
up. As to the “document theory,” while far from admitting that 
the final word has yet been said on the subject, I maintain that 
the supposition of two original accounts, one Elohistic, the other 
Jehovistic, which, together with other materials, were wrought 
up by the author into one homogeneous whole, is quite consistent 
with the orthodox view of the integrity and inspiration of the 
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first book of Moses. The opening chapters of that book are 
anything but mythical. They are not hymns, they are not spec- 
ulations, they are a continuous narrative. That narrative bears 
not a tinge of pantheism or of polytheism, nor does it pander 
to the prejudices of any race or age or country. Is there an 
ancient myth extant of which these things can be said? Nor 
will any fair treatment of its utterances respecting the origin of 
man justify the representation given by Mr. Frothingham. In 
the first chapter and the opening verses of the second it is evi- 
dent that the author is giving a general cosmogony; then he 
goes on with a continuation of his narrative with special refer- 
ence to the human race, for whom the heavens and the earth 
were made, and restates only so much of the previous account as 
was necessary to unfold man’s superiority and dignity. What he 
says of Adam is that he was formed of the dust of the earth as 
to his body, and by the breath of the Almighty became a living 
soul, and that thus constituted he bore the image of God and 
had dominion over the creatures. Instead, then, of being the 
fabulous nonentity which Mr. Frothingham has imagined, he 
was literally the crown of creation, allied indeed by his physical 
frame to the beasts that perish, but spiritually akin to the living 
God, a partaker of the divine nature. As such he was a perfect 
moral person, all his faculties, reason, will, and affection, being in 
harmony with each other and with their Maker. And, as he 
lived in constant fellowship with the Most High, he was able 
easily and instinctively to be and do and enjoy what none of his 
descendants can, except occasionally and in a measure, and then 
only by help from on high. This vast difference between them 
and him is owing to that fall of which my opponent makes so 
little. 

The allegations respecting the Apostle Paul are so widely 
astray that it is difficult to speak soberly of them. No reference 
is made to the place of his birth and early training, and its emi- 
nent facilities for the best culture of the time, nor to the traces 
of a liberal education in the apostle’s writings; but he is simply 
said to have been of the school of the Talmudists. Now, it is 
true his religious education was strictly Jewish, but his conversion 
emancipated him forever from all narrow bonds, as may be seen by 
comparing any one of his epistles with any selected portion of the 
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Talmud as now in print. The difference is enormous. Was the 
famous speech at Athens, as admirable as any of the masterpieces 
of art in sight of which it was delivered, the product of a mere 
Jewish pedant‘ Truer philosophy, keener dialectic, larger views, 
profounder sympathy, never fell from the lips of any of Greece’s 
greatest men. Nor was this an exceptional instance. It was in 
the line of his whole apostolic career. It is affirmed, indeed, that 
he required all applicants for salvation to attach themselves to the 
stock of Israel. Yet this was the very error against which he 
contended all through his life. To refute it was the motive of 
the most indignant and intense of all his epistles—that to the 
Galatians. His motto is contained in the words, * There is nei- 
ther Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.” Fidelity to this principle cost him many a sore 
persecution. He had to fight with wild beasts not only at Ephe- 
sus, but all over the Roman world; and, when he drops out of 
view from Scripture, it is as a prisoner in the imperial city on 
charges brought by Jews whom he offended by his proclamation 
of a full and free gospel to all and singular, cireumcised or un- 
circumcised. The assertion that he was a man of a limited range 
of ideas is contradicted by his native character, his training, his 
numerous writings, his extensive journeys, his wide and varied 
experience, his catholic spirit, his fervid philanthropy, his deal- 
ings with men of all classes and conditions, and by his influence, 
both while living and in the eighteen centuries which have 
elapsed since his martyrdom. 

The reply to the argument from Nature in support of the 
doctrine of depravity is, that the consciousness of sin is an artiti- 
cial product of religious institutions. I submit that this answer 
is wholly inadequate. Are the institutions referred to those of 
the Jewish and Christian faiths? Then it is to be said that the 
consciousness of sin is found all over the world, among nations who 
never received, never even heard of, the truths specially revealed 
in the Seripture. What had Hebrew ideas to do with the hum. 
bling confessions of sin contained in the Indian Vedas, and re- 
cited from age to age by successive generations of Brahmans, 
or with similar mortifying acknowledgments in the Avesta of the 
ancient Persians? Or is it meant that religions in general, with 
their rituals, their priesthoods, their real or pretended connection 
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with the unseen world, exerted such an influence upon their fol- 
lowers as to educate them in a sense of sin, and consequent depend- 
ence upon those who could free them from their guilt? If so, I 
answer that this only puts the question a step farther back. Are 
all religions an invention of priestcraft, or how came all, with one 
consent, to assume this view of human nature, or, having assumed 
it, how did they succeed in convincing their devotees of its truth, 
unless there were « foundation for that belief already laid in 
human experience and observation? In truth, Mr. Frothingham 
reverses the order of things. It is not religion that creates the 
consciousness of sin, but man’s conviction, on one hand, of his de- 
pendence, and on the other of his moral disharmony with him- 
self, that prompts him irresistibly to seek after God. But, be- 
sides, the doctrine of depravity is to be found in all literatures, 
in the utterances of those who would repudiate any influence 
from the popular theology of their day and country. Philoso- 
phers, historians, moralists, legislators, poets, dramatists, have no 
temptation to make human nature worse than it is. They would 
gladly present only the bright side, but they do not and cannot. 
It is freely admitted that the whole subject rests upon the 
conception of a personal God holding immediate relations with 
men as creatures and subjects of law. They who identify God 
and the world, or who relegate the Supreme to the otiant ease of 
Epicurus, cut the nerves of moral obligation. Under such views, 
law loses its sanctions, and ceases to be felt as a categorical im- 
perative. Man becomes a law unto himself, and he finds little 
trouble in adjusting his feelings to his circumstances. But a 
healthy conscience, like the Psalmist, cries out for the living 
God. It feels that there must be a Power above which takes 
cognizance of human conduct, and enforces the decisions of the 
inward monitor. In the Christian religion this want is complete- 
ly met. It reveals One in whom all conceivable perfections 
meet, and whose law is a transcript of his own nature, and there- 
fore spiritual, perfect, and inflexible. The intelligent believer, 
studying the searching precepts of the divine rule, finds all the 
sad suggestions of his own heart confirmed and outstripped. He 
sees, he feels, what sin is, and is thoroughly humbled. He is 
lost, undone, and in himself has no remedy. He can no more 
renew himself than the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the 
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leopard his spots. And if this were all, the objections brought 
against the moral import of the doctrine would be of weight— 
nay, of far more weight than is claimed for them. For despair 
is the mother of all evils. No man is so bad as he who thinks 
that restoration is impossible. All restraining influences perish 
with the cessation of hope. 

But the glory of the Church doctrine of depravity is that it 
wounds to heal, it kills to make alive. It stains the pride of 
human glory and exposes the emptiness of an earth-born morality 
before Him whose eyes are as a flame of fire; but with this it 
discloses a way of escape and recovery. It reveals a provision 
for pardon which is not capricious or arbitrary, but agreeable to 
the deepest ethical convictions of the soul; and it unites with 
this pardon a spiritual renovation which makes all things new. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to say that the only concomitants of 
the doctrine I defend are the wail of penitence, the robe of sack- 
cloth, and an outlook of gloom over all the scenes of coming time. 
There are, indeed, grief, self-reproach, and shame, but along with 
these are the joy of forgiveness, the beginning of a better life, 
the inspiring power of a pure ar -levated affection, the coinci- 
dence of duty and inclination, -ommunion with God, and a 
triumphant hope of better things than the best of earth. The 
right position toward God insures the right position toward man. 
The believer, remembering the pit whence he was snatched, has 
a tender sympathy with all his kind, as sharers with him in a 
common catastrophe. He sees in them the possible recipients of 
the same blessings which he himself enjoys, and he feels a con- 
stant impulse to live, labor, and pray, that what is possible may 
become actual. The thought of the first Adam with his wretched 
entail is inseparably blended with that of the second Adam with 
his world-wide redemption ; and these two factors combined have 
produced the largest, purest, most lasting, and most self-sacrificing 
humanity the world has ever seen. 


Tartzsor W. CuampBers. 














VIL. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT UNDECIDED. 


I. 


Ir is in politics as in Nature—there is action and reaction ; 
there is ebb and flow; there is the light of the sun in its meridian 
splendors, and there are eclipses when it is veiled by inferior 
bodies. During an eclipse, the savage fears that the sun is dead. 
His experience does not give him faith in the immortality of 
light. So, also, in the affairs of nations the morally luminous 
eras are succeeded by epochs of eclipses of faith. At such times 
the coward is hailed as a prophet, and “rises above party.” 
Mental dyspepsia is regarded as an evidence of intellectual 
health. 

History teaches that he who has faith in his race is always in 
the right—not always as to times, but always as to time; that 
intellectual progress is a law of our nature as infallible in its 
operations as the laws that govern the planets in their orbits ; and 
that the revolutions of mankind, like the revolutions of the earth, 
never go backward ; that human advancement, like the sun, goes 
on forever, “ without haste, yet without rest.” 

We see to-day an eclipse of faith political. We hear old sol- 
diers of the greatest political army that the ages have ever seen 
speak despondently of the future of the Republican party. They 
talk of its career as if its coffin already stood open at the foot of 
its gallows. Even leaders, who see the folly of surrender, when, 
hastily snatching off its Ku-Klux robes, it masquerades under the 
name of conciliation, are heard lamenting on the house-tops that 
the days of the Republican party are numbered. “ The hand is 
the hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” How- 
ever scholarly the words of the lament may be, its spirit is the 
spirit of the savage when the sun is eclipsed. It is the utterance 
of ignorance, or of forgetfulness of the permanent laws of Nature, 
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in presence of the fleeting phenomena that seem to contradict 
them. 

Henry Wilson could see no reason why the Republican party 
should not endure a thousand years. One of his old colaborers 
has said, in this Review, that he can see no reason for its exist- 
ence to-day. I think the Vice-President was right. I believe 
that the Republican party has a greater work before it than the 
past ever called on it to do; that, however it may have failed 
in some minor tasks, it has always been faithful in great things; 
that it has always been true to its primitive principles; that it 
has always been dutiful to the nation, and to the seminal ideas 
by whose divine energy the child-republic became a giant among 
the peoples of the earth. It will endure just as long as it wor- 
thily represents the principle of Progress, or, to use the newer 
phrase, of Evolution, a perennial and elemental power of human 
nature ; just as long as it is confronted by an organization hostile 
to every phase of human development, whether in the individual 
or the State or the nation ; an organization whose ideal leader is 
a political Columbus with his eyes in the back of his head—sail- 
ing American waters under the American flag, but ever seeking, 
with a longing unappeasable, for a South-West passage to the lost 
but loved Laurentian seas of our antediluvian world. 

I am not alarmed at the personal or factional dissensions with- 
in the Republican party. These are the mere flotsam and jetsam 
thrown up by the self-moving Gulf Stream of Republican destiny. 
No man, however gifted, no officeholder, however distinguished, 
can permanently influence the course of the resistless flow of politi- 
eal power. The war demonstrated the truth that here the people 
rule—that heroes and leaders are no longer necessary to them. 
General after general, once the idol of the army and the nation, 
failed or was deposed ; but the irrepressible conflict still went on 
as if they had never lived. The war-President was slain. There 
was a ripple, and no more. He who had been looked on as the 
great civil leader, was found to have been a trusted friend in 
council, and nothing greater; no more necessary to the success of 
the nation than the humblest soldier in her ranks. Men die, or 
fall out of line, or desert to the enemy: Lincoln, or Sumner, or 
Johnson—excepting as to the verdict rendered on their career— 
it is all one with the people: the undying, self-disciplined, self- 
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governed, and ever-faithful army, still marches on. No ambition 
sways them, no reverses discourage them, no lowering clouds dis- 
may them. Zhey have no old harps that they must keep in tune 
with the songs of to-day. The only consistency they respect is 
the record of persistent growth. It is these traits that cause some 
politicians to misconstrue their purpose. It is personal egotism 
that causes other politicians to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of an 
ambition to “rule” the people, or to impress on them the brand 
of their individual beliefs. The only man fit to be the “ ruler” 
of a republic, the only man who can ever succeed as a President, 
is he who has no policy of his own to enforce against the will of 
the people—he who has no policy at all, excepting faithfully to 
execute the laws of the people. Looked at in the light of history, 
every attempt to “ rule” the Anglo-Saxon race in any other sense 
than as a servant to enfore: their own rules, is noteworthy only 
as the policy of Charles I. is noteworthy—as a startling illustra- 
tion of the tragical element that lies hidden behind the mask of 
the ludicrous; or as Mrs. Partington’s heroic effort with her 
broom to arrest the advancing tide of the Atlantic, or Mr. Cal- 
houn’s similar effort with his pen to arrest the irrepressible growth 
of the antislavery sentiment is noteworthy—as ludicrous only in 
one instance, and ludicrous and tragical in the other instance. 
Charles I. and John C. Calhoun were both men of excellent in- 
tentions and of good personal character, but, like another distin- 
guished successor in the same field of disaster, they were men of 
narrow views, of a Jonah’s-gourd-like vanity, and lacking alike in 
gratitude and sympathy. Hence, their careers ended in a tragedy ; 
hence, one lost his life, and the other ruined his state ; and hence, 
also, even if they lived to-day, it is questionable whether they 
would not still “serenely ” contemplate the ruin they had wrought, 
and attribute it to the stubbornness and “corruption” of politi- 
cians rather than to their own linear folly. 

No one can doubt that the Republican party has been the 
party of progress. It began its life by driving back the destroy- 
ing angel of slavery from the Territories. As soon as it came of 
age it grappled with the demon of treason, and slew him who 
sought the young nation’s life. Beneath its divine displeasure, 
human slavery disappeared from our land forever. Of four mill- 
ions of bondmen it made freedmen. Of four millions of freed- 
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men it made citizens. Divine in its compassion as in its anger, 
no soldier of slavery was punished for his unmanly crime. He 
was treated as an erring child. Treason was not made odious by 
any national decree. One by one, platoon by platoon, State by 
State, the dastards who fought fiercely in order that they might 
safely enslave a weaker race; that they might rob the blacks 
of the fruits of their toil, and sell the fruits of their love, with- 
out rebuke or retribution—were rapidly restored to their civil 
and political rights. The prodigal sons were welcomed home. 
They were trusted. History has no similar story of magnanimity 
to tell. No organization of men, whether religious or political, 
has a more lustrous record than the Republican party. Other 
parties have blessed their friends; this party alone showered 
benefactions on its foes. For once only on this planet the loftiest 
teaching of Christianity was practised by a political organization. 

With what result? There isa solid South. That solid South 
has allied its political fortunes with the Democratic party. They 
are as Eng and Chang, one and indivisible. Without the solid 
South the Democratic party would be a feeble faction—a moral 
night-scavenger’s cart, laden with the offscourings of Tipperary 
civilization, instead of a war-chariot armed with disciplined and 
exultant soldiers, confident of an early victory over their bene- 
factors. 

No man denies or can deny that the South will rule the re- 
public if the Democratic party succeeds at the next presidential 
election. By “South” I mean the old rulers of the Southern 
Confederacy—the Bourbon Democracy—not the people of the 
Southern States, but the present controllers of their political or- 
ganizations. For, the ex-Confederate politicians and the Dem- 
ocratic leaders of the South are the same men, inspired by the 
same spirit, teaching the same ideas, blighted in heart by the 
same intglerance, cursed in soul by the same prejudices of race 
and of creed, which caused the old South to linger so far behind 
the North in the march of civilization, and flung her at last into 
the arms of a civil war. 

Are these men fit to govern the nation? I answer, No. Is 
this, then, a time to despair of the Republican party? I answer, 
No. It is a time to fight, not a time to mourn; a time to unfurl 
a banner, not a time to prepare atomb. And to this high duty, 
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rising far above all personal contests, and removing the conflict 
far from the malarial regions of the White House, the patriot 
whe loves America because of her freedom, and the philanthro- 
pist who loves America because of her humanity, should urge the 
young men of the nation to prepare at once. For, it is the people’s 
battle once more that is approaching. 

I do not say that the South should not rule the republic solely 
or chiefly because its leaders were traitors to the republic. That, 
surely, is a sufficient reason. A protest against the rule of the 
ruiners is the dictate of prudence, not the utterance of hate. 
Magnanimity becomes imbecility; manly forgiveness becomes 
eunuchal sentimentality ; Shakespeare becomes a Tupper—when 
it is contended that we have not condoned the colossal crime 
of the nineteenth century until we shall have subjected our- 
selves to the rule of its chief confederates. The ablest plea 
ever made for this policy by the ablest, and now almost the 
solitary, advocate of it collapses at the slightest pen-prick. A 
Federal brigadier-general had orders to watch a certain corps of 
the Southern army. He had discretionary orders. On the move- 
ments of the enemy depended his action. If they were dis- 
lodged, he was to pursue them; but, if they had held their posi- 
tion (if I rightly remember), he was directed to attack them. He 
says he eagerly watched the cannonade, and that it gave him 
pleasure when he saw havoe wrought in theirranks. Why? “ Be- 
cause we were at war.” By a logic that transcends all earthiy rules, 
he drew the deduction that the reason why the South calmly looked 
on at the outrages of the Ku-Klux and such massacres as that of 
Colfax and of Kemper County was because we were still at war. 
Hence, according to this super-mundane argument, the rule of 
two Southern States was justly given over to the armed minori- 
ty; and Packard and Chamberlain, the choice of the majority, 
were deposed by a national Executive sin of omission, not as an 
act of necessity, but “ because it was right.” Would not the 
same logic have taught him, in battle, not to fight, but to surren- 
der ‘—not to coerce, but to “let alone?” We did not let the 
South go; we cannonaded it back into the Union ; we compelled 
it to lay down itsarms. We did not dream of conciliation until 
resistance ceased. And now, I hold, the cure for all the evils we 
endure—all of them spawned by revellion—is not to be found in 
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conciliating the men who owe their lives and estates to our com- 
passion, and repay the debt by undying hatred and ceaseless 
obloquy, but in maintaining the ideas and by sustaining the party 
that restored the Union of the fathers, clad now in the white 
robes of freedom, unsullied and irreproachable. It is civie blas- 
phemy against the memory of the glorious hosts of young men 
who went down gladly into their graves that the Union might 
live, to compare them, even for a moment, with the dark legions 
who preferred to risk their lives rather than part with their un- 
holy power to enslave and traftic in the flesh and blood of their 
fellow-men. Such comparisons are odious in the sight of gods 
and men. They obliterate the distinctions between right and 
wrong. They abolish all the heroisms of history. They put crowns 
on the heads of persecutors and martyrs alike. There is only 
one phrase that correctly describes this theory; and, although it 
is not classical, it is pictorial : : that phrase is, moral mush. ‘Tt is 
the philosophy of bats and owls—the blindness that comes to the 
purblind by an excess of light. And whatever the blind leaders 
of the blind may say, history will record that the great struggle 
of the rebellion was not a contest of “ Greek against Greek,” but 
of the powers of darkness against the powers of light ; of ancient 
barbarism against modern civilization; of a despotism founded 
(as Alexander H. Stephens stated that the Southern Confederacy 
was to be founded) on the slavery of the black race against a free 
republic, ‘based upon the sacred brotherhood of man. 

sut, apart from its crime of rebellion, the South should never 
rule this republic, because it has demonstrated its incapacity to 
govern a republic. Statesmanship is a pnysical science. A youth 
asked one of Plutarch’s heroes if he could play a flute. “ No,” 
was the statesman’s haughty reply; “ but I can make a little vil- 
lage a great city.” That is the test of statesmanship. The South 
can play on the flute of its own vanity, it can blow the trumpet 
of its own praises admirably well, for egotism is the distinguish- 
ing trait of all semi-civilized and uneducated men and nations. 
But the perpetual vaunt about Southern “statesmanship” could 
be silenced at once in any grand inquest by the simple demand 
for a solitary proof of it. Where is that evidence to be found ? 

Southern statesmanship had an easy task. Nature gave New 
England rocks and ice as its chief natural products; and New 
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England is now fertile, intelligent, and rich. Her colonies are 
the most prosperous commonwealths that the sun looks down on, 
and their people are educated, industrious, and humane. Nature 
gave the South an earthly paradise, with a sweet climate and 
atHuent lands, and royal harbors, and great rivers that arteried 
every State, and mines of more than imperial wealth. What is 
the old South to-day as compared with the old North? A howl- 
ing wilderness, with a people ignorant, indolent, and poor. 

If it is answered that the present poverty of the South is the 
result of the war, Southern “statesmanship” is not thereby 
acquitted of incapacity, for her “ statesmen” created the war, and 
they are responsible for its results. War, too, is a physical sci- 
ence. It is true that the South was “overpowered” by the 
North, but it was the duty of Southern “statesmanship” to esti- 
mate the forces they provoked. They showed their incapacity 
to rule by seeking their ends through war, with a calculable su- 
periority of physical power against them. Theirs was the politi- 
cal delirium of the Irish demagogues who overthrew the policy 
of Daniel O'Connell, the one great statesman of Ireland, in order 
to seek by violence what they could have gained by peace. The 
South showed all the hot hardihood, all the useless valor of the 
Irish insurgents, who (taking Napoleon’s estimate of the power 
of machinery) rushed in 1848 into a contest in which they were 
sure to be outnumbered about twenty to one. The Southern 
struggle was magnificent, but it was not war. The Southern sol- 
diers fought with superb courage ; but Ajax defying the lightning 
was not war, nor was their defiance of the nation. 

If it is still argued that the war was the chief cause of the 
present condition of the South, and that the North was equally 
responsible for it, the answer is, that the South lost far less by 
the war than is claimed or generally supposed. Individuals in 
the South lost their property in slaves, but the South itself did 
not lose their labor. Emancipation did not take one dollar from 
the capital of the South. As much as the ambitious labor of a 
freeman is more valuable than the reluctant toil of a slave, just so 
much is the South richer to-day because of emancipation. The 
real property destroyed by war was not greater im the South than 
by the North—in material of war, in loss of service, and by taxa- 
tion. The State and municipal war-debts of the South were ex- 
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punged ; the State and municipal war-debts of the North were 
preserved. Besides, Chicago and Boston lost far more by their 
fires than the South lost by all the houses actually destroyed in 
the great conflict. 

But the incapacity of the South to rule a republic is demon- 
strated by the hastiest glance at her condition before the war 
began; at a time when two centuries of unbroken rule had 
brought forth the perfect fruits of Southern “ statesmanship.” 
At the birth of the nation Virginia held the first place in the 
relative rank of the States in population. She maintained this 
position until 1810. In 1860 she held only the fifth rank—New 
York (which held the fifth place in 1790) now leading the roll, 
followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. Virginia held the 
tenth place in 1870. North Carolina held the third place in 
1790—only the twelfth in 1860. She held the fourteenth place 
in 1870. South Carolina held the seventh place in 1790—the 
eighteenth in 1860. She held the twenty-first place in 1870. 
New York had increased her population in seventy years from 
340,120 to 3,880,735 ; Virginia, from 748,308 to 1,596,318 only. 
North Carolina, in 1790, had 393,751 souls; in 1860 she had 
only 992,622. South Carolina had 249,073 inhabitants in 1790, 
and, at the opening of the war, only 703,708. Thus, slowly, in 
spite of every natural advantage, had the three leading slave 
States, under Southern “ statesmanship” advanced ; thus rap- 
idly were they left behind under the statesmanship of ithe North, 
in the grand march of the States to prosperity. 

They who are faithful and skillful in small things—and they 
only—can be safely trusted by the nation with greater political 
duties and responsibilities. Are these Southern bunglers, who 
could not keep time with statesmen whom they affected to de- 
spise in this long march of seventy years, who have been left so 
far behind that they seem now to be stragglers resting by the 
wayside—are these hungry braggarts, clad with poverty in a 
desolation they have made, worthy to be chosen stewards of the 
nation’s wealth? And yet, this is the “ practical” remedy pro- 
posed for existing evils by men who argue that the Republican 
party should now abandon its organization ! 

Tried by Henry Clay’s evidence, the South should keep or 
be kept in a back seat until the work of national recuperation 
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shall be completed. In one of his popular sophomore dis- 
courses—then, in the boyhood of the nation, esteemed eloquent 
orations—the famous Kentucky politician (for he was in no high 
sense a statesman) declared that the only light by which his feet 
could be guided was the light thrown by the lamp of experience. 
Does that light lead the feet of the republic to the plantations 
of Virginia and the Carolinas for men competent to govern it? 
Does it guide us to the wrinkled “ Mother of States and states- 
men” for successors to the power of Abraham Lincoln, when 
history tells us that the “statesmen” of whom she so loudly 
vaunted brought their own State from affluence to beggary ? 
Under the evil eye of Southern “statesmanship,” prosperity 
shriveled up and fled from the South; and Virginia, no longer 
seeking to win back from New York the proud title of the Em- 
pire § State, settled down into the i ignominy of breeding slaves for 
the Gulf States, and the deeper ignominy of defending the igno- 
miny. 
II. 


“Can the leopard change its spots?” The negative of this 
question would seem to be supported by the greater weight of 
human testimony. Even in these days of iconoclastic inquiry, it 
is admitted by scientific men that radical changes need ages in 
which to complete their evolution. But, in the world of poli- 
tics, a class of empirics has arisen, whose motto is the declara- 
tion of Moliére’s doctor, “ Nous avons changé tout cela.” In 
their creed the hope of the country lies in the rescue of the na- 
tional Government from the hands of the patriots who saved it, 
and in placing it in the keeping of the traitors who tried to de- 
stroy it. They praise men like the Gulf-State orator who denied 
that the South had been guilty of treason, but, on the contrary, 
that the South went out of the Union to save ihe Constitution, 
“hugging it to its bosom,” as it went out, weeping. 


“ True patriots they ; for, be it understood, 
They fought their country for their country’s good!” 


These empirics claim that the once untamable “Southern 
tiger” has totally changed its nature; that it is now as gentle 
and innocent as a paschal lamb; that there are to-day no vital 
issues in political life on which Southern “ statesmen ” cannot be 
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trusted with as much safety to the national honor as the Re- 
publican party could be trusted with them. 

Let us call up in review one or two only out of scores of im- 
portant issues still undecided, and in doing so inquire whether 
the right decision is likely to be reached by the Democratic rather 
than the Republican party. 

There is one issue—invisible, mysterious, and intangible— 
which no eye here hath seen, nor hath it entered into the mind 
of any man to tell whence it came nor whither it hath gone—the 
name of it civil-service reform. It is like “ political corruption” 
and “total depravity” in two essential traits—it is much talked 
about, and there is not much of it. Civil-service reform, when it 
is not a cant shibboleth, at its best is a mere patent-medicine 
remedy for a disease that only “constitutional treatment” can 
eure. The remedy for dishonesty in politics lies in the election 
of honest men only to every elective office. The remedy for in- 
competent government lies in the election of able men only. It 
rests with the people to apply these remedies—for men both 
honest and able abound in every State, and will readily respond 
to the people who desire them as representatives. Competitive 
examinations, according to the formulas hitherto devised, would 
be mere tests of memory—not of executive capacity ; and, under 
its operation, every Government department would be an organ- 
ized regiment of spies and informers. Establish an inflexible 
system of promotions in line, and every inferior officer would 
become the natural enemy of his immediate superior. Piety 
does not consist of a correct knowledge of the Longer or Shorter 
Catechism ; nor is the capacity to administer affairs to be deter- 
mined by competitive examinations. A lady may be duly quali- 
fied to be an excellent copyist, and still not bowed down with 
the weight of her erudition concerning the isothermal line. Yet 
an applicant lost her chance for employment under the civil- 
service rules by a failure to define this scientific term. All such 
empiric methods are mere ropes of sand in the hands of expert 
politicians. They are easily evaded. To apply these tests, what- 
ever literary amateur politicians may say, is not to “conduct the 
departments on business principles.” 

Until literary men, as a class, show as much capacity for the 
protection of their own interests as the less pretentious but more 
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practical business men of add classes, their voice will have little 
weight in moulding national legislation. A distinguished name- 
sake of mine, once Senator from Pennsylvania, has been widely 
ridiculed for speaking with a certain disrespect of “these literary 
fellows.” Yet the Senator had a reason for his scorn of their 
dictation. Every inventor, for example, even of a mouse-trap, 
can secure, through national legislation and international treaties, 
protection for his mechanical skill in almost every civilized na- 
tion. Yet Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Emerson, and all the illus- 
trious authors of the land, cannot protect their productions one 
mile beyond the limits of the country. Are men who do not 
know how to protect themselves fit teachers of practical states- 
manship?¢ Do the literary class marvel that national legislators do 
not pay a swift homage to their political suggestions‘ The truth 
is, that their remedies show an utter ignorance for the most part 
of existing methods as well as of business rules. No honest at- 
tempt within my knowledge has ever yet been made, excepting 
for a brief period under President Grant, to apply the vaunted 
principles of civil-service reform to national affairs. It is equal- 
ly true that, if so applied, they would speedily break down, not 
from the strength of “corruption” opposing them, but from 
their own inherent feebleness and folly. No business in the 
country is conducted so ably as the business of the Government 
of the United States. 

Again, the commercial business of this nation is not conducted 
so honestly as the business of the Government. Reading the 
diatribes of “reformers,” one would think, if unfamiliar with 
the facts, that a large majority of the Federal office-holders are 
dishonest. There were estimated to be about eighty thousand 
persons employed in civil offices in the service of the United 
States. Yet, outside of Johnson’s Administration (when officers 
were appointed to inaugurate a “Southern policy”), not eighty 
dishonest men were ever discovered. Mr. Spinner was Treasurer 
of the United States for fifteen years, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of millions of dollars went through his office. He had a 
regiment of subordinates. How much was lost and stolen? Less 
than one ten-thousandth of one per cent., and even this percent- 
age was largely owing to three robberies against which no ordi- 
nary precautions could prevail. Of these three robberies, two 
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of the perpetrators were discovered and punished. Can “ legiti- 
mate business” present so favorable a record? Let us see. Dur- 
ing the three years ending with 1875, or in the beginning of 1876 
(the latest returns at this writing within my reach), the aggre- 
gate liabilities of the bankrupts in the United States amounted to 
$585,000,000. Their aggregate assets did not reach 334 cents 
on the dollar. Commenting on this fact, a commercial journal 
at the time remarked : 


“Is there any one who believes that the greater part of this wide 
margin is not lost under circumstances little better than plain steal- 
ing? After allowing for the shrinkage of values, for losses counted 
twice, and for inevitable misfortunes, the loss is too great to be in- 
curred honestly. The bankrupts have not only lost every dollar of 
their own, but two-thirds of all they could borrow ; and, as no man 
knowingly gives credit to an insolvent, it is not an over-estimate to 
say that the bankrupts of the United States have dishonestly made 
away with at least $300,000,000 of the means of their confiding 
creditors within three years. It will hardly do for private life to 
assume a superior morality, and affect to dread any contagion from 
political corruption.” 

Dismissing, then, as literary quackery the civil-service re- 
form panacea, and as ignorant slander the charges of political 
corruption—asserting and believing that the affairs of the nation 
have not only been more honestly, but, on the whole, far more 
ably administered under recent Republican rule than at any other 
period of our history, and that it is vastly superior in both re- 
spects, and in almost every respect, to the government of any 
nation on the earth—I come to questions of greater importance 
and of more immediate interest. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument—or conciliation— 
that civil-service reform 7@s a vital issue, does any sane man be- 
lieve that it can be accomplished under national Democratic rule? 
Let the entertaining history of the Doorkeepers of the House of 
Representatives answer for me. Every appointment made by 
them has been governed by the old maxim of the Democracy, 
“ To the victors belong the spoils.” I pass on. 

Capital and labor, the house of Have and the house of Want, 
present to us an issue not yet decided. 

Would the wealth-holders of the nation be benefited by a 
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national Democratic victory? Would taxation be less burden- 
some with the South encamped in the White House and in both 
Houses of the Congress? Would the national debt be secure 
under Southern domination ? 

It is a time to speak the truth in plain words, and “the truth 
I shall speak impugn it whoso listeth.” 

The South constantly prates of its honor. The word is its 
substitute for the Irishman’s coat-tail at Donnybrook Fair. Who- 
so treads on it must fight. But the commercial history of America 
shows that no section is so utterly devoid of commercial honor as 
the South has always been in its dealings with its ereditors of 
the North. It is almost impossible to collect debts there to-day, 
even when the debtors are solvent. 

What has been the financial record of the ex-Rebel States 
since the close of the war? I believe that every one of them— 
certainly nearly every one of them—as soon as it passed under 
Democratic control, has “sealed” or “ graded” or “ compro- 
mised ” or “ repudiated ” or silently refused to pay its State and 
county and municipal debts. The history of their financial action 
has been an unbroken chronicle of bad faith with their creditors. 
When these things are done in all the Southern States as separate 
communities, what can we expect should the South obtain control 
of the finances of the United States ? 

The North regards the national debt as a solemn covenant 
with the creditors of the nation. No property is regarded as so 
sacred. The shadowy host of all the patriots who died for their 
country encompasses and protects it. Neither the “greenback 
heresy ” nor the “ silver craze,” as one class of our citizens were 
fond of calling certain recent political phenomena, owed any essen- 
tial element of its popularity to any desire to repudiate the debt 
or any part of the debt. It was a dispute only as to the interpre- 
tation of a contract. The West is quite as honest as the East. 
The “silver men” were quite as honest as the “ gold men.” Nei- 
ther East nor West proposed to refuse to pay every dollar of the 
debt. It was simply with the West a resolution to refuse to pay 
more than it honestly believed was honestly due. That was all. 
Denunciation does not change the facts of history, and the West 
has shown that denunciation cannot change its convictions. If 
this issue, in any other form, should arise again, it may be well 
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for the Eastern press to remember its utter impotency as a “ thun- 
derer,” so recently proved, and to argue hereafter on the basis 
that, while the West will listen respectfully to reason, it will not 
consent to take the sandals from off its feet when it enters the 
Wall Street Gold Exchange. 

Does any man, whatever his politics, believe that the South 
either does or can regard the national debt as the North regards 
it? To the South the debt is a perpetual Appomattox ; a golden 
monument of its crushing defeat ; a cap of Gessler to which it is 
compelled to pay daily homage. It is not in human nature to 
love the hand that smites, even when one sees that the blow was 
deserved—which the South does not admit and can never see. 
The national credit was the spring of all the Southern woes. It 
armed our soldiers and disarmed theirs ; it pensioned our soldiers 
and disgraced theirs. Will the South respect it? The Federal 
Constitution alone cannot protect it; for no constitutional guaran- 
tee can prevent repudiation by indirect methods. 

Let us remember that to repudiate the national debt does not 
demand the same quality of bad faith on the part of the South 
that Northern repudiation would require. Put ourselves in 7ts 
place, and see how the aspect of this question changes. What 
did wedo? We forced the South to repudiate all its war debts— 
State, county, and municipal. The fiat of conquest took no note 
of the financial honor of the conquered. The South had bonds 
and bondholders as well as the North, and their bondholders 
have memories as well as ours. Will they be likely to insist, if 
they should ever wield the sceptre of the national power, that our 
bonds shall be regarded as the most sacred of all forms of prop- 
erty / 

3ut the “South-side view” of the national debt is not com- 
plete without another glance backward, if we desire to compre- 
hend, correctly and justly, how differently the South can regard 
the sacredness of property in national bonds. There existed 
before the war “a species of property” in the Southern States, 
hallowed by two centuries of continuous tenure, sanctified by the 
religious training of their people, associated with the sweetest 
memories of their childhood and of home, rendered dearer to 
them than any other possessions by the moral warfare that was 
waged against it by the outer world, and which they had waged 
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for it in vindication of their own character before Christendom. 
They believed that God established it; they knew that the na- 
tion defended it. It was property in man. We swept it away 
by one sublime stroke of the pen. They have not forgotten, and 
they never can forget, this obliteration, alike of their sectional 
faith and their most sacred property. No other property can ever 
again seem so sacred to them. It may not be “conciliation” to 
state these facts of Southern life; but it is unwise to overlook 
them in calculating the coming forces that must necessarily con- 
trol the Democratic party if ever it obtains supreme authority. 
Again, the national debt, although protected by the egis of 
the Constitution, may be repudiated by national bankruptcy. 
The Democracy have shown, by their congressional action, that 
they are eager to travel on that broad road leading to national 
destruction. With every prudential motive for concealing and 
postponing their plans of assault on the national Treasury, during 
the present session of Congress, the measures already introduced 
involve the expenditure of nearly $200,000,000 in the Southern 
States. If these things are done in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry? If, with the lion of a Republican Senate in 
their pathway, they venture on such wild expenditures, what 
would they not dare to attempt with a Democratic Congress and 
a Democratic Executive? They are blind to all the teachings of 
history who imagine that the men who did not stop before civil 
war would falter before national bankruptey. The South be- 
lieves that it has nothing to lose by the most desperate financial 
raids on the national Treasury. During the last Congress the 
Southern claims actually placed on the records exceeded in amount 
the entire national debt! Under Mr. Riddle’s bill, presented in 
1876, the new claims therein recognized would have nearly 
equaled it in amount. That bill provided that “reasonable com- 
pensation ” should be paid to “all citizens of the United States 
for the use or occupation of their property by the United States 
army, or any part thereof, during the late civil war.” This bill 
would have enabled every rebel in the Southern States to present 
a claim for every tree felled, every fence burned, every house 
destroyed, every potato eaten, every bushel of corn used during the 
four years of war! It opened wide the gates for robbery, and 
perjury, and fraud, to enter, by enacting that the only evidence 
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required for establishing a claim should be “the affidavit of the 
claimant, supported by the competent testimony of any reputable 
citizen!” 

It is entirely probable, therefore, that the national debt would 
at least be trebled under a Democratic Administration. The 
North, as the wealthy section, would be called to bear this Hima- 
layan debt. It could not do it. The nation would be bank- 
rupt. 

What has Labor to expect if the Southern Democracy should 
triumph? Does any working-man expect justice or relief from 
the rule of politicians whose traditional creed was that capital 
should not control the service only, but own the bodies of the 
laborer? Throughout the Southern States, for ten generations, 
labor was held to be degrading. No laborer, white or black, was 
esteemed worthy of honor. Work was not worship, but disgrace. 
In Southern political articles of faith it was declared that the 
black laborer was a “chattel,” and the white laborer a “ mud- 
sill.” 

And they “ lived up to” their creed. 

Taxation was levied with a merciless rigor on labor, while 
capital was permitted to dictate its own terms. One example 
will suffice to establish this fact. I select the State that gave 
the Confederacy its President. By the laws of Mississippi, be- 
fore the war, and during President Johnson’s provisional govern- 
ment—before a negro voted, or the Republican party existed 
there—the taxation on land was limited to ten cents an acre of 
the value of the land. The owner was constituted the sole judge 
of its value! What was the result? In Hancock County, for 
example, according to Democratic testimony, “not one-half of 
the taxable lands were assessed at all, and the assessed portion 
was generally rated at five cents an acre!” In thousands of in- 
stances the assessment was only one dollar an acre. In other 
words, a cultivated plantation of a thousand rich acres paid only 
one dollar in taxes! Three illustrations will show how this ini- 
quitous seheme actually worked. Colonel Benson Blake and wife 
own 8,506 acres of the best cotton-lands in the State, including a 
magnificent house, and the finest improvements, in the county of 
Warren. Tax, $99.78! Colonel Joseph E. Davis owned 3,793 
acres of rich “ bottom-lands” on the Mississippi River, including 
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the famous Hurricane plantation. Tax, $141.14! This estate 
sold for $50,000. The heirs of General John A. Quitman owned 
6,810 acres of the same rich bottom-lands, “ handsomely improved.” 
It included a plantation which was rented for $30,000 per annum. 
It was taxed $184.64! Thus, these three splendid plantations, em- 
bracing 19,109 acres of the best land in America, worth at the 
lowest estimate twenty dollars an acre, paid into the State Treasury 
only $439.56 in taxes. Thus the lords of the lash were favored. 
How did the working-men fare? By an act of the Democratic 
Legislature of Mississippi, in 1865, it was provided that all 
blacksmiths, bakers, butchers, brick-makers, carriage-makers, ear- 
penters, dealers in timber, lumber, or shingles, gas-companies, con- 
tractors of bridges, printers, gunsmiths, sawmillers, shoemakers, 
tailors, tanners, watch-makers, painters, milliners, and others, shall 
pay twenty-five cents on every hundred dollars’ worth of gross 
receipts—not of capital or profit, but of gross receipts or earn- 
ings; while innkeepers, apothecaries, and others, besides their 
licenses, shall pay one dollar on every $100 of gross receipts! 
Under this law, in Vicksburg, a livery-stable keeper, in license, 
and one dollar on every hundred dollars of gross receipts, paid 
a tax of $671.03; a firm of apothecaries, $502.85; a butcher, 
$243.70; a firm of bricklayers, on their own work, $87.76; 
a shoemaker, $75.28; a clerk in a hardware-store, with no 
property except a salary of $1,200 a year, $33; a barber, with 
no assets except his soap, shears, and razor, $107.63 ; a colored 
drayman, for his dray and two mules, $33.82; a soda-fountain 
man, $115.88. Can any record more vividly portray the spirit 
of the Southern Democratic leaders? Have the Northern labor- 
reformers anything to hope from these men if they shall ever sit 
in the seats of national power ? 

How will such men respect the political rights of labor? Let 
General Butler, of South Carolina, answer. He was asked by the 
Ilouse committee whether he had said that his colored laborers 
should not remain on his lands unless they voted the Democratic 
ticket. He replied: 

“T said this: I went down and gave them tickets, and said to 
them that they had a right to vote the Republican ticket if they 
pleased ; that they were free men, as free as I was ; but if they ex- 
ercised that right, and imposed taxes on me which were destroying 
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my property and prospects, I should throw myself back on some of 
the rights I had under the laws of the country, and see that they 
left my plantations,” 


He had “ twenty or thirty ” hands. 


“Six or seven of them,” he said, “ voted the Democratic ticket, 
some of them did not vote at all, and I do not know how the others 
voted, but I intend to inform myself. 

“ @. With a view of turning them off if they voted the Re- 
publican ticket ? A. Not for voting the Republican ticket if they 
had an honest ticket, but for voting for these thieves and robbers 
here I have done so, and I intend to do it hereafter.” * 


>] 


Among the “ thieves ” and “ robbers ” on the Republican ticket 
were two citizens well known in the North—Rutherford B. Hayes 
and William A. Wheeler; and the head of the State ticket was 
Governor Chamberlain, a man whose honesty, civic courage, and 
intellectual capacity, have been more extravagantly extolled in 
South Carolina than the merits of any one public man since the 
days of John C. Calhoun! -Conversion by starvation was one of 
the most potent agencies of the Democratic policy in the savage 
campaign in South Carolina during the summer of the centennial 
year. 

What has the patriot to hope from the triumph of the De- 
mocracy? The two hostile theories of citizenship clinched in 
civil war. The South taught the doctrine that allegiance was 
primarily due to the State; the North believed that allegiance 
was due to the nation only. The Southern leaders still preach 
the old heresy to the rising generation in their public speeches, 
their histories, their colleges, their school-books. This theory will 
confront every honest scheme of national improvement. Tempo- 
rarily abandoned when the South only is to be benefited, it will 
obstruct all the great measures of national advancement which, as 
the country grows, must prove too great and too dangerous to be 
confided to corporations, and therefore must be undertaken by 
the nation itself. Democracy is the creed of a province; Repub- 
licanism the religion of a nation. Democracy grovels in fetid 
wards; Republicanism creates imperial commonwealths out of 
desert wastes. 


* House Mis. Doc. 31, Part 1, p. 803, last session. 
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What has the philanthropist to hope from the triumph of the 
Democracy? The most important duty of national statesman- 
ship, although the problem least debated, is the universal educa- 
tion of the people. Democracy is as deadly a foe to education as 
the Romish Church is to freedom. Democracy has its roots in 
ignorance. Where Democracy rules, the education of the people 
is discouraged. Yet no maxim is now more universally accepted 
than that intelligence and virtue are the foundations of our insti- 
tutions and the security of our liberties. The popularity of this 
idea before the war compelled some recognition of education in 
the States where slavery existed. There were constitutional en- 
forcements of it and statutory provisions for it; but the schools 
for the people that were established under them in the larger 
cities were sneeringly described by Governor Hammond, of South 
Carolina, as “pauper schools.” The relicts of this sentiment 
are distinctly manifested in the States of Delaware and Ken- 
tucky, unreached by the reconstruction measures of Congress. 
To-day these States provide no fund for the education of colored 
children, excepting what is derived from a tax on the property 
or polls belonging to this class, or certain fines or forfeitures set 
apart for this purpose; and the prejudice against them is so great 
that administration of this trust is not committed to the officers 
who administer the schools for the whites. 

In Maryland and Virginia exceptional cireumstances have 
made these States exceptional in their attitude to the education 
of the people. Generally, in the other old slave States the recon- 
struction constitutions had strong clauses enforcing universal edu- 
cation, and corresponding laws were passed under their early 
Legislatures. The change of the political control of these States 
was uniformly marked by some blow at the efficiency of the sys- 
tems of public instruction, either abolishing them altogether or 
reducing the taxation for educational purposes, or striking at 
some form of the supervision or other element of efficiency in 
the system. In Texas, for instance, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion weakened the constitutional provisions for public instruction, 
and the Legislature which followed passed such an act that 
schools were practically abolished for two years in the State. It 
was enacted that municipalities could assume control of their 
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schools only by a “ majority vote of the property tax-payers” of 
the town or city. 

It is notorious that there is a wide-spread belief in the South 
that education is fatal to the usefulness of the negro, and hardly 
less dangerous to the poor white. 

Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in the United States, sev- 
enteen-twentieths are in the Southern States. These States elect 
32 of the 74 Senators and 109 of the 292 Representatives in 
Congress. Hon. Henry W. Blair, in speaking on this topic, says: 

“In Alabama 53 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. Igno- 
rance controls the election of the Legislature, members of Congress, 
the executive, the judiciary, and composes more than half of every 
jury ; but who controls ignorance? The old slave caste of the 
South. The same is true in Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. In 
Kentucky 28 per cent. is illiterate ; in Maryland 22; in Delaware 
24, or one-fourth of all power is in these ignorant masses, and they 
are in the hands of the political Jesuits of the South. It is a 
deadly fact that the ignorance of the Southern masses wielded by 
an educated caste, if they once get possession of the Government, 
can govern and enslave the whole country.” 


The safety of the nation will one day, and ere long, demand 
that universal education shall be made compulsory. Does any 
friend of education believe that this reform will be championed 
by the Democratic party ‘— 

The space allotted to this article will not permit me to enu- 
merate other and equally important issues, still pending or quickly 
coming, in the decision of each and all of which a Democratic 
triumph would be a national disaster. 

There is the question, for example, of protecting freedom of 
speech and of the press, and the sanctity of our national sheki- 
nah—the ballot-box. Free speech is not tolerated in the South- 
ern States excepting where it is impotent to influence the result 
of the elections. “ Boss” Tweed in his worst estate was an hon- 
est defender of fairness in elections as compared with the Demo- 
cratic leaders of South Carolina and the Gulf States. There is no 
liberty of speech or of the press in all that region, outside of a 
few of the larger cities; there are no honest returns ever made 
of the actual results of congressional elections ; everywhere, men 
are ostracized, or exiled, or starved into silence, on account of 
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their political opinions, if they are members of that great party 
through whose clemency the Democratic leaders escaped an igno- 
minious death on the scaffold. 

The Republican party must and shall be maintained, to the 
end that the great nation may continue to prosper; that its honor 
may be kept above reproach, or even suspicion of reproach ; that 
its laws may guard the rights of labor and foster universal en- 
lightenment ; that fraud may be punished and conspiracy sup- 
pressed, and liberty for all perpetuated and extended. It can be 
kept in power for generations yet to come by refusing, under 
every temptation, to become the party of retrogression ; by scorn- 
ing to stoop to conciliate irreconcilable traitors, whether to the 
country or to the Republican creed, or to compromise with the 
enemies or doubters of the American Idea ; by quietly ignoring 
or sternly rejecting every leader untrue to its principles, whom 
the accidents of political contention may seat for a time in the 
high places of authority; by rising above all personal and fac- 
tional strifes, and avoiding petty and irrelevant issues, and becom- 
ing the champion of every progressive idea and project ; by let- 
ting the dead past bury its dead problems—as the old duty, 
for example, of protecting the negro, now and forever, placed be- 
yond the reach of the national arm; by supplanting the timid 
and the faithless among its officers with men of faith and of 
courage ; by worthily representing, in brief, every element of 
honesty, and honor, and intellectual evolution of the national life. 
Above all, it must be brave. Richard Cobden, on leaving 
America, said, “You Republicans lack pluck.” He found 
Democrats fearlessly advocating the diabolism of polities; and 
Republicans timidly preaching the sublimest truths. Such men 
must be deposed as leaders. For this is not a time to sew shrouds, 
but to prepare for battle. 

Anevs Cameron. 





~~ 





VIII. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


Ix common with young communities generally, we are more 
apt to consider our national problems as questions in morals 
than as questions in political science. However meagre may be 
his means for studying any proposed measure in other relations, 
the most ignorant voter believes himself entirely competent to 
decide, off-hand, upon its merits as a moral abstraction. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that American demagogy, and even a class 
of public men whom this category might not justly include, 
should devote more efforts to convincing what they are pleased 
to call the public conscience, than to enlightening the public 
mind upon the economie or sociological bearings of the ques- 
tion in issue. It is thus a necessary consequence of our system 
that many questions requiring for their correct determination the 
nicest expert processes of calculation have finally to be decided 
by “the popular moral sense,” i. e., the congeries of class preju- 
dices, supposed class interests, and the fortuitous bias that may 
have taken possession of the popular mind at any given time. 
It is not necessary to call attention to the many grave questions 
in our history that have been, at least, temporarily, disposed of 
in this way, or to the serious results that have followed. They 
are sufficiently numerous to suggest themselves. 

However safely the popular conscience might be trusted to 
decide such questions as that of slavery, it is conspicuously fal- 
lible in others, such as tariff, finance, and taxation; and even 
slavery itself might have reached a more wise and less costly 
solution, had the Bible and the golden rule figured less con- 
spicuously in its discussion, and the principles of economic and 
social science been more frequently appealed to. A distinguished 
writer, who has succeeded to Sumner’s grave responsibilities as 
a statesman, says of that great abolitionist: “He had neither 
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the taste nor the capacity for philosophical analysis. . . . Sum- 
ner planted himself on the most general statements of right, on 
the simplest maxims of morals and duty—the opening sentences 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the golden rule, the beatitudes, the two sublime commandments 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets. His conclu- 
sion was always but one step from his premises. Sumner’s de- 
cision, in the greatest emergencies, was prompt, instinctive, 
unhesitating.” Unfortunately, however, his decisions were not 
always sufticiently without error to justify the precipitation with 
which they were reached ; and, had they not been resisted by 
men who arrived at their opinions by more laborious processes— 
as in his extravagant notions of civil rights, and his foolish hos- 
tility to England in the Alabama case—would have resulted in 
serious mischief. Fiat justitia ruat celum, would be a safer 
maxim in practical government, had we an infallible authority to 
determine the equity of each case as it arises; but, when men 
reach their conclusions by such royal roads as that here ascribed, 
no doubt justly, to Mr. Sumner, they are apt to find the heavens 
falling just as doubts begin to arise as to the genuineness of the 
justice whose doing precipitated the calamity. In our condi- 
tions, it is wiser to suspect the justice, however obvious it may 
appear, of any proposed policy which threatens such results. 
Besides these moralist statesmen, we have few who apply 
any expert test but that of the lawyer to public questions. In 
the tariff debates of half a century ago, even so great a man as 
Calhoun could think of no other. He resisted protection almost 
solely on the ground of its unconstitutionality. That it was an 
economic question, as well as a legal one, never seemed to have 
dawned upon his mind, and but very few of his successors have 
discovered that there are any more appropriate methods of 
measuring the relative merits of protection and free trade than 
by examining the Constitution, its commentators, and the law- 
books. In the most important issue that has come before the 
Congress since the war closed—that of the debasement of the 
coinage—Senator Thurman was content to measure the Bland 
Bill with the yard-stick of the constitutional lawyer, and, finding 
full measure by that standard, to give it his approval. It did not 
occur to him that the business of Government, even in so purely 
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economic a question as this, could need light from any other 
source than precedent and prescription. It would be quite as 
reasonable to defend a bill for the manufacture of papier-maché 
cannon, on the ground that such material was not prohibited in 
the fundamental law. 

After this fashion opinion is now crystallizing on the question 
of Chinese immigration. Arguments are being adduced from 
morals, from dogmatie theology, from international law; and 
even a hazy sort of political economy makes its appearance now 
and then, which, without any very keen examination of the mat- 
ter, is content to dismiss it summarily with a generalization based 
on the laws of trade. The burden of defense, however, as well 
as of attack, is thrown upon the laws and prejudices of men rather 
than upon the immutable laws of Nature. A succession of as- 
sertions and denials regarding Mongolian morals occupies a large 
space in the controversy, whose value can be better determined 
when we have found means of measuring moral phenomena, 
quantitatively and qualitatively. An immediately, and, at present, 
exclusively interested class, exhibits its special grievance, and de- 
mands Chinese exclusion on that showing, forgetting that there 
may be other classes whose interest may be in the reverse direc- 
tion, and whose wishes deserve quite as much respect. Philan- 
thropy and sectarian propagandism cite the golden rule and the 
Biblical command to preach the Gospel, forgetting that, among 
races as well as among individuals, the law of self-preservation 
antedates even the behest to love one’s neighbor. The decision 
of all these issues would inevitably be reduced to the republican 
device of counting noses by means of the ballot, a process quite 
as likely to result in error as in truth, and almost certain to be 
followed by an unintelligible and unintelligent policy. 

The appeal to economic principles is more intelligent. If the 
only question were as to the effect of Chinese immigration upon 
the growth of industry, commerce, and wealth, the natural laws 
of trade would be applicable; and it would be sufficient answer 
to the complaining “ hoodlum” to tell him the industrious and 
frugal Chinaman was but another labor-saving machine, like the 
steam-plough and the cotton-gin, whose cheap energy would more 
rapidly develop the resources of the country, to the advantage of 
all its inhabitants. It is, however, one of the vices of the study 
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of political economy, since it has become popular, that people ap- 
ply its principles, which are utterly valueless outside its specific 
and well-defined purpose of explaining the phenomena of wealth, 
in directions entirely foreign to that purpose, or where that pur- 
pose is of minor importance. Writers who have attained a su- 
perficial understanding of free trade, and of the meaning of lais- 
sez faire, hasten particularly to apply the latter in every depart- 
ment of thought with an innocent unconsciousness of the narrow 
limitations within which the doctrine was confined by those who 
invented it. 

In the present case, as in the case of all immigration, error may 
come as much from ignoring all but industrial considerations as 
from the misapplication of economic principles. Political econ- 
omy is not a vade-mecum of universal knowledge. Beneficent 
and useful as it is to mankind, it is, nevertheless, only a means of 
eliciting truths of a specific kind. “Chaque science,” says one 
of its most distinguished teachers, “son objet qui lui est pro- 
pre.” Immigration has, of course, intimate relations to trade, and 
to the development of wealth. These relations are, indeed, its 
most obvious ones, and are naturally those which are first seized 
upon as the battle-ground of debate by both sides. As far as 
these relations go, the laws of trade, as discovered and elucidated 
by political economy, whose material of investigation they are, 
will be not only of value, but conclusive. 

But are there not other relations which immigration bears, and 
notably Chinese immigration, and may not these be of equal, if 
not of greater, concern to this country than any it bears to trade 
and wealth? This question must be answered before the con- 
troversy can be regarded as closed by mere economic arguments. 
Political economy informs us that the Chinaman will promote 
the growth of wealth, but where and how are we to ascertain 
what the effects of unrestricted Asiatic immigration will be 
upon the growth and distribution of the human race upon this 
continent? What science or what line of investigation will give 
us answers to these questions : 

1, Will it merely furnish an addition to our industrial classes, 
or will it result as a substitution, as far as it goes, of Mongolian 
for Caucasian in the total of our population ? 

2. If a substitution, how far will it go, and what are the pos- 
VOL. CXXVI.—NO, 262, 33 
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sibilities and probabilities, as to amount of Chinese immigration 
to and Chinese multiplication in America ? 

3. If not an addition, but a substitution, is such substitution 
desirable ; and, if desirable, to what extent ? 

4. Does it contain the possibility of a complete substitution 
of Mongolian for Caucasian, as the landing of Columbus, toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, contained the possibility of the 
complete substitution of European for Indian. 

The startling nature of the possibilities these questions sug- 
gest may provoke constitutional optimism to dismiss them with a 
smile of incredulity, without much careful examination of the 
facts and principles by the investigation of which alone they can 
be answered correctly. National vanity will flatter itself that it 
is the madness of pessimism or sensationalism to suggest that the 
semi-civilized and stationary Asiatic can drive out the most vig- 
orous and advancing, if not advanced, branch of the great Aryan 
race, without considering that it is not alone by moral, mental, 
or physical superiority that species and varieties have succeeded 
each other upon the earth’s surface. Even many of those who 
endeavor to think and speak with some approach to scientific 
exactness, and in whose mouths is frequently heard that much- 
abused and much-perverted phrase, “ survival of the fittest,” will 
forget in dealing with the present subject that the “ fittest” to 
which the doctrine of evolution refers is not necessarily what, 
from moral, intellectual, or sesthetic considerations, would be 
called the superior. In the struggle of vegetable life between 
the useful grass and the Canada thistle, it is the thistle which, 
leaving the skilled and watchful husbandman out of the environ- 
ment, is the “ fittest,” and which survives invariably. In animal 
life evolution is equally regardless, in its selection of the “ fittest” 
and surviving species, of all those moral, esthetic, or utilitarian 
considerations which govern artificial evolution, under the opera- 
tions of human knowledge, human needs, and human skill. Nor 
is the highest species of animal, man himself, less subject to this 
inexorable law in the survival or disappearance of his varieties, 
except where, by legislation, war, or concerted action of any sort, 
he interposes between races or tribes, as does the husbandman 
between the grass and the thistle, or the breeder of cattle between 
the blooded variety and the common stock, and thus substitutes, 
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to the extent of his power, artificial for natural selection ; or, to 
speak more exactly, introduces into the natural environment the 
modifying element of his own intelligence. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the above questions regarding 
the possibilities of Chinese immigration are, at least, open ones, 
and that they cannot be summarily dismissed by any flippant gen- 
eralization of mere optimism, their discussion, it must be conced- 
ed, is vastly more vital to the country than the mere economic or 
moral phases of the subject which have heretofore, almost exclu- 
sively, occupied debate, whether by the “hoodlums” of San Fran- 
cisco, or by the Congress at Washington. It will also be apparent 
that, although economic science may furnish principles useful to 
the ethnological discussion, economic purposes and ends are not 
at all material to it. Moral and political considerations are equally 
foreign. It is not of the slightest consequence to the purpose now 
in view, whether the Chinaman is a moral paragon, or a moral 
monster; a model of personal cleanliness, or all that the immacu- 
late hoodlum charges him with being ; easily convertible to Chris- 
tianity, or an obstinate idolater; intending to take an intelligent 
part in our politics and government, or determined to remain 
politically inactive among us, but not of us. All we have to do 
is to determine whether, according to the strict limitations of the 
natural law of évolution, he is better “ fitted” to survive in the 
environment of this continent than its present Caucasian inhabi- 
tant. 

The phenomenon of human migration is but a stage in this 
inexorable process of the survival and disappearance of human 
types. The “unfittest,’ from whatsoever cause the unfitness 
arises, are pushed out of their home, as is a swarm of bees from 
the parent-hive. 

Over-population, as in nearly all the recent migrations; relig- 
ious persecution, as in the Puritan exodus from England, and the 
Huguenot exodus from France; an adventurous and enterprising 
spirit, as in the early Spanish outpouring to America, and the Dan- 
ish and Norman invasions of the British Islands—any, or all, or any 
combination, of these circumstances in a community, or in any 
part of acommunity, may constitute the “ unfitness ” which drives 
it out to seek new conditions in a new home. The migrating 
body finds a more vacant spot of earth upon which it can settle ; 
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drives out some weaker population, which, in turn, develops the 
“unfittest ;” mixes with some other population, which it merges, 
or by which it is merged, or by the mixture develops a new type; 
or finally, through its innate weakness, or through stress of buffet- 
ing circumstances in its changing or changed environments, dis- 
appears altogether from the earth. 

It is not necessary to enter here upon any detail in a statement 
of how the human race have scattered in various ages, until they 
have covered the best part of the planet with strongly-marked and 
highly-developed types. The large and material fact will be ac- 
cepted that Eastern Asia, very likely China, was the parent-hive 
where the species increased, and whence swarms went, or were 
driven forth, periodically, as the pressure of consumption upon 
production became too severe. The migrating bodies went west- 
ward, and not eastward, not because of any occult charm in fol- 
lowing the sun, but for the very practical reason that land lay to 
the west, and that an unknown, impassable, and apparently bound- 
less ocean lay to the east. If the cradle of the race was not near 
the Asiatic shores of the Pacific, it was not far inland ; and, even 
though the very first migrations might have been in all directions 
indiscriminately, those toward the east were, at a very early stage, 
stopped by the Pacific, whose immediate neighborhood first be- 
came thickly settled, and whence, not toward which, the hu- 
man swarms subsequently invariably directed themselves. The 
very early migrations eastward would have packed the Pacific 
shores more thickly than the land toward the west, as in that 
direction humanity found vast, empty continents upon which to 
distribute and sustain life upon a savage basis. Those who re- 
mained behind, from whatever reason—because they could sustain 
life in their unchanged environment, because they lacked courage 
or enterprise to change it, or because they had power to push 
others out—were constantly crowded, as well by the increasing 
difficulty of pushing the growing weight of humanity before 
them, and thus relieving themselves of their surplus, as by what 
might be called the back-flow, or recoil, of the race which wedged 
itself into the stationary population. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to look very far for the reasons 
why India and China are the most thickly-inhabited portions of 
the earth’s surface, nor for the origin of the fact that the races 
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now inhabiting those countries have reduced the needs of hu- 
man life toa minimum. It was in that neighborhood primitive 
man was first pinched for room, and compelled to give up the 
chase, and betake himself to more artificial means of satisfying 
his hunger. It was there he first began eating vegetables, and 
observed, in a crude way, that he could control their growth. It 
was there he first discovered the wild beast he hunted could be 
subdued and propagated for his food. It was there the first rude 
elements of pastoral and agricultural life developed themselves, 
because it was there the crowded condition of humanity first 
made these discoveries essential 10 human life. Long before he 
had become capable of very largely differentiated enjoyments and 
luxuries, or intelligent enough to supply himself with the means 
of such higher pleasure, there were ages of natural selection 
which made life impossible among the masses to all but those 
who could sustain it at the very lowest limit of sustenance. To 
the tribes that went forth and scattered upon the virgin earth the 
improvidence of savage life, the alternate gormandizing and 
starving of the primitive hunter, was possible for many ages; 
and the variety of his circumstances and his comparative leisure 
to think, and in his crude way reason upon those circumstances, 
gave him room to develop a more differentiated character. For 
the crowded masses in the parent-hive, however, there was no 
repletion, no leisure. Every energy must be constantly applied 
to wring from the earth the barest needs of life; and, at best, 
life was maintained so near the minimum that momentary relaxa- 
tion resulted in starvation. What wonder, then, that in this part 
of the earth man’s development was all in the line of getting the 
maximum of sustenance out of the minimum of ground, and of 
sustaining life on a plane uniformly approximating starvation, 
with little or no margin for variation? This is the final fate of 
the masses in all thickly-populated countries; but, among West- 
ern peoples, a long period of varied experience, changed cireum- 
stances, and comparative plenty, develops a highly-differentiated 
civilization before mankind is compelled to fall into this rut that 
lies along the brink of the abyss of starvation. The character 
of the Western type of man is the product of ages of travel done 
by his savage ancestors, a wide variety of exigencies by which he 
has been modified, a latitude of room in which to develop in 
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many directions. He is the son of Adam who went abroad, or 
was driven abroad, to seek his fortune. The Mongol is his less 
adventurous brother, who has stuck to the homestead and its 
unchanging or slowly-changing circumstances. To speak of him 
as stationary and unprogressive is inexact. He grows, but with 
less rapidity than other races, because he has less room. From 
the infancy of our race his environment has pressed upon him, 
as the Chinese shoe presses upon the foot, crushing him into a 
narrow mould of custom, where he has been set for ages. As 
constant over-population abnormally developed his industry and 
frugality, and his capacity to live where all other races would 
starve, these qualities in turn, ag civilization progressed, and en- 
abled man to get more and more food out of a given quantity of 
ground, resulted in making possible a multiplication of the spe- 
cies which the appetites of other races would render them unable 
to sustain. 

It would be interesting to follow the train of thought sug- 
gested by the various swarms of humanity which poured westward 
from this hive from age to age—how one wave succeeded anoth- 
er, overwhelming it, mingling with it, or being overwhelmed 
itself, until all the earth was full, and the pickets of our race 
stood upon the shore of the Atlantic, peering over its mysterious 
waters, and believing them boundless or impassable; how long 
they paused there, still pushed forward from behind by later 
swarms, until they found means to venture out upon the waste 
of waters, and discovered empty land upon the other side; how 
they found a few scattered savages—perhaps autochthones, possi- 
bly descendants of a few waifs from Asia, who drifted across the 
Pacifie without means to return, and were forgotten by those 
they left behind, as their descendants forgot them and the last 
traces of their origin; how the vigorous European brushed aside 
this weak variety of man, and, multiplying upon the eastern edge 
of the new continent, very much as his Asiatic ancestors multi- 
plied on the eastern edge of the old, sent new swarms still west- 
ward, until the cireuit of the earth was completed. The advent- 
urous brother who left the old Asiatic homestead, thousands and 
thousands of years ago, upon the western shores of the Pacific, 
stands now upon its eastern shore, and looks across, changed 
beyond recognition by travel and adventure, upon his elder broth- 
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er who remained at home, and upon whose character and habits 
ages of time have made little effect. The causes impelling these 
repeated swarms westward, the laws by which they were con- 
trolled, the modifying influences with which they came in contact 
and which developed from the original type so many and so vari- 
ous races, present an inviting field of thought, which it is not the 
design of this article to enter upon, but the main facts of which 
the intelligent reader will bear in mind through what follows. 

Setting aside the merely incidental, and regarding the phe- 
nomenon of emigration in its most general aspect, it is only neces- 
sary for the present purpose to consider its great general cause— 
hunger. Individuals and small aggregations may change their 
homes for other reasons, but mankind, as a species, has gone 
abroad only for food. 

The process has continued in a westward direction, impelled 
by starvation in Asia, until it has filled the temperate zone with 
as crowded a population as it can well sustain according to the 
Caucasian manner of living. The pressure of the starving horde 
in Asia has forced forward, and added to, the mass it drove out, 
until the latter has filled all the vacant space in that direction, 
and become heavy enough to resist the further efforts of the 
former. 

It may be assumed, then, that Eastern Asia can no longer 
relieve itself of its surplus population by those westward tidal 
waves the last ripples of which broke upon the Atlantic shores 
in the beginning of our era, and submerged and almost annihi- 
lated Graeco-Roman civilization. There can be no escape by 
land to the south, for India and the lesser peninsulas in that di- 
rection are already packed as closely as China. To the north, 
the barren waste of Siberia has already been encroached upon as 
far as its sterile soil will sustain life. The human race have in- 
creased to such a multitude in China—where one-fourth the 
planet’s inhabitants are packed upon a territory no larger than 
the United States—that the earth has been made bare for food. 
In the intense war with Nature for the sustenance of this vast 
horde, the forests have been swept away, and the terrible conse- 
quence has come of an appalling decrease of moisture, and a 
growing sterility in the soil, where every foot of ground, at its 
best, had to be worked with tireless industry to sustain its teem- 
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ing population. At last, exhausted Nature refuses to follow an 
further the increasing demands upon her fruitfulness, and a 
calamity stares the world in the face, to which even the fabled 
history of the race furnishes ‘no parallel. It is easy to write down 
the fact that 70,000,000 Chinese are starving, but it is impos- 
sible for the mind to contemplate the dimensions of such a fact 
with any approach to appreciation of its stupendous character. 
A mass of human beings equal to the combined population of the 
British Islands and the United States, nearly equal to the total 
population of North and South America, packed into the northern 
provinces of China, have eaten the green earth bare, and are now 
in the throes of starvation. They have devoured the last traces 
of vegetation, have eaten the dry wood of fences and houses, have 
gnawed and swallowed their own wretched clothing, and have 
even fed upon the very soil itself, which no longer gives forth 
its vegetable treasures! What this calamity means is no secret 
to the reader of history, nor to the correct thinker, accustomed 
to consider social phenomena as the material of a science. It 
means migration, and migration on such a scale as the historical 
period of man’s existence upon earth has never witnessed. Like 
a voleano inclosed by the hardened lava of its former eruptions, 
China has been quiescent for many centuries, gathering force 
from Nature’s fires to break the crust again wherever it may be 
weakest, and pour forth another flood. 

On which side, then, are the barriers weakest ? is a most vi- 
tally interesting question. If it were five hundred years ago, 
the answer would be, “On any side but that of the Pacific.” 
But our inventions have broken down this barrier, and taught 
the Chinaman to cross it without fear. He has not been slow to 
learn, either. The present generation remembers when the Mon- 
gol was seen, in exhibitions of curiosities, in this country. He 
already numbers nearly 200,000 in the United States. 

It is said tha* those who have come intend returning, but that 
is an incident of the inception of all emigrations. Thirty years 
ago, the European who came to the United States almost invari- 
ably intended to return, when he had made the fortune which he 
expected could easily be found in this favored land. The same 
might be said of the early emigration to Australia, and of nearly 
all colonization. But, as the emigrants increase in number, they 
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gradually find the conditions of the new country approximating 
to the old. Their friends have followed them. All that consti- 
tutes home has been transferred to the colony, and to return 
would be to leave home again. It required much less to make 
this change for the German or the Irishman, because the commu- 
nity he left behind was a smaller one and not so unlike ours. 
To the Chinaman, the 150,000 of his fellow-countrymen in San 
Francisco are no more than the three ship-crews who came with 
Columbus were to the Spaniards, the small settlement at James- 
town to the Englishman, or the first landing in the St. Lawrence 
to the Frenchman. But even already the Chinaman is begin- 
ning to give manifestations of the change from adventurous for- 
tune-hunting to permanent colonization. He is monopolizing 
“ quarters ” in the large cities, bringing out his women, setting 
up his joss-house, his opium-den, his theatre, his gambling- 
place, and other institutions of Chinese civilization, which are 
rapidly reconciling him to America as a home. He is even be- 
ginning to bury his dead here, and to look forward with compla- 
cence to his own sepulture on this side the Pacific. That he is 
subjected to mob-violence will no more frighten him than it 
frightened the Irishman when Know-nothing ‘crowds burned his 
churches i in Philadelphia. He has come to stay, and he has only 
just commenced to come. The first ripples have struck our 
shore. The tidal-wave is now forming in interior China, which 
may overwhelm us. 

In what numbers will they come ? 

In 1840 there were 8,000,000 souls in Ireland. In 1845 the 
potato-famine began, which culminated in 1847. In 1855 the 
population had been reduced nearly one-half. Two millions had 
starved. The rest of the reduction was accomplished by emigra- 
tion in spite of the well-known fecundity of the race. 

China contains, in round numbers, 450,000,000 inhabitants— 
about eleven times the population of the United States, on about 
one-fifth more ground. The famine is nearly in the same pro- 
portion to the whole as that of Ireland was. If the parallel were 
continued, there would be nearly 100,000,000 deaths by starva- 
tion, and another 100,000,000 emigrants within the next twenty 
years. 

It would be absurd, of course, to carry the parallel to the 
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matter of emigration, as the limitation of the carrying-power of 
available vessels, if nothing else, would prevent such an exodus 
over the Pacific. It is easy to believe, though, that the arrivals, 
when the exodus fairly begins, will only be limited by the means 
of transportation, and not by safe or convenient transportation 
either. The rotten hulks that were pressed into service to bring 
emigrants across the Atlantic, during the flood-tide of Euro- 
pean emigration, will find their counterparts, no doubt, upon the 
Pacific. It would, of course, be hazardous to anticipate by 
figures, where a few millions, more or less, would make so little 
impression upon the mass left behind. As far as China is con- 
cerned, to send us ten, or fifteen, or even twenty millions, would 
be a small matter. 

What would this or half or quarter of this involve ? 

To the immigrating horde, doubtless, a greatly-improved con- 
dition upon that of China, and such reports sent home as would 
keep up the flow eastward. 

But to America ? 

Which brings us to the questions asked some pages back : 
Would this be an addition to our population, or would it be 
merely a substitution of so many Mongols for what, in their ab- 
sence, would be in time a Caucasian increase ? 

At this point a well-established law of population, revealed 
by the researches of political economy, will be valuable aid to 
further progress. There is no generalization of that science, 
which has held its own against attack from so many quarters and 
for so long a time, and which is now so generally accepted, as 
what is called the Malthusian theory of population. To state it 
as its discoverer understood and declared it is to carry conviction 
with the statement to every mind not obstinately resolved to mis- 
understand. It will, therefore, be unnecessary to elaborately ex- 
plain the operations of that law here, or to defend the solid ground 
upon which it rests. It is, in the language of Malthus, that there 
is a “constant tendency in all animated life to increase beyond 
the nourishment prepared for it.” Or, as applied especially to 
man, in the more elaborate and analytical words of one of Mal- 
thus’s most intelligent commentators, Prof. Cairnes—* that, re- 
gard being had to the powers and propensities of human nature 
on which the increase of the species depends, there is a constant 
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tendency in human beings to multiply faster than, regard being 
had to the actual circumstances of the external world and the 
power which man can exercise over the resources at his disposal, 
the means of subsistence are capable of being increased.” 

A careful examination of the instances of natural human in- 
crease under the most favorable conditions of sustenance has 
demonstrated that population can, at least, double itself every 
twenty-five years. That it would exceed even this rate, under 
still better conditions of sustenance, there is no reason to doubt ; 
and that this rate of increase could be kept up indefinitely, if the 
means of sustaining life could be indefinitely increased in the 
same ratio, is a perfectly safe deduction. It is a fair corollary, 
then, of the law of population that, wherever the natural increase 
of the human species does not maintain this ratio, it is not be- 
cause of what might be called a subjective decadence of virility 
and fecundity, but on account of the objective impossibility of 
increasing the food-supply to keep pace with it. Where there is 
no food there can be no animal life is as self-evident a proposi- 
tion as that where there is no fuel there can be no fire; and it is 
equally true to say that animal life can only be increased so far 
as the food necessary to sustain it can be increased. Population 
will always keep pace, by natural increase, with the increase of 
sustenance, and will be kept within that limit, where the natural 
propensities tend to pass it, by starvation, disease, war, and, among 
a very provident people, a decrease in the number of marriages, 
and a tendency to smaller families. 

It follows from these laws that immigration, as a means of 
increasing the population of a country already stocked with the 
human species, is unnecessary, and does not result in such increase 
except as follows : 

1. Where the new stock, by reason of greater intelligence or 
industry, is capable of producing a greater surplus over its con- 
sumption than the old, that surplus being then available for a 
further increase. 

2. Where the new stock, with industry equal to that of the 
old, produces a quantity of food equal to that produced by the 
old, and, by reason of greater frugality, consumes less. 

The surplus of food produced in either case provides for so 
many additional mouths, and the mouths will follow very quickly. 
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The first case was illustrated by the arrival of Europeans in 
America. The native savages, being incapable of getting food 
by any other means than the chase and a very rude agriculture, 
required immense tracts of land for a very small population, and 
their number was, therefore, almost stationary, or very slowly in- 
creasing. How many long ages it would have required to develop 
them to equality in food-producing power with the white, if the 
white had not come, is not pertinent. But the white came, and, 
being able to get more sustenance out of an acre of land than the 
Indian got out of one hundred, he increased more rapidly. The 
Indian, being unable either to make a slave of the white and ap- 
propriate the product of his labor, or to imitate the industry of 
the white, and compete with him for the food that was locked in 
the bosom of the earth, gradually disappeared as the white man 
occupied his hunting-grounds and turned them into farms. 

The second case was illustrated by the subsequent wholesale 
emigration of Europeans which began between 1840 and 1850, 
and has continued with. more or less force ever since. The Irish- 
man, German, or Scandinavian, being accustomed to a much more 
meagre way of living than the native American, for a time only 
supplanted him in the lower grades of labor; but, being nearly 
his equal in productive capacity, and requiring much less to sus- 
tain himself, produced a surplus upon which both increased. 

In both cases, however, there was a substitution of the new 
stock for the old, as well as an increase in the total. The Indian 
disappeared altogether, because he could not get sustenance in the 
conditions which the white man made. The native American, 
accustomed, as he was, to the abundance of a new country, was 
nevertheless capable, by his superior intelligence, of appropri- 
ating, as capitalist, enough of the surplus product of the new 
immigrant to sustain himself for a time on his accustomed liberal 
standard of living. It was only for a time, however. The mar- 
ket for his enterprise was limited, and he was soon compelled to 
move westward in large numbers; while among those who re- 
mained on the seaboard marriages gradually became rarer, and 
families smaller. The new immigrant, accustomed to the hard- 
ships of peasant-life in Europe, was capable of maintaining a 
large family on the income with which the native would not 
have dared to marry. The immigrants have, accordingly filled 
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up the seaboard cities, and are repeating the process in the West. 
Had European immigration ceased altogether in 1800, the 4,000,- 
000 whites then in the country might not have increased to 
40,000,000 by the centennial year ; but, granting them equal in- 
dustry with the later immigrants in the production of the needs of 
life, they would certainly have fallen short of it only inasmuch 
as it would have required a smaller number of them to consume 
the product of that industry. They would have required a longer 
time to increase to that number only because they would have 
required a longer time to produce the greater quantity of the 
needs of life required by that number of their breed. 

The influence of the later European immigrant upon the num- 
ber and character of the population was, of course, much modified 
by his community of race with the first settlers, and the readiness 
with which he enlarged his needs and liberalized his habits to the 
standard he found here, as well as by the capacity of the native 
to meet him half-way in a contraction of his own, where it be- 
came necessary by reason of poverty. Sut, allowing for these 
modifying influences, a large margin remains upon “which the 
immigrant and his descendant have been substituted for, not add- 
ed to, the otherwise possible increase of the native American. 

Although this conclusion is reached by an argument from the 
nature of things, it does not lack the confirmation of fact, as wit- 
ness the daily-increasing complaints of those who have the best 
opportunity for observing, that the native American, in New 
England cities particularly, is no longer increasing in number, 
but is content with a family of two or three, where he has any 
at all, while the German, the Scandinavian, and the Irishman, 
are filling the land with their large broods of sons and daughters. 
Immigration, therefore, can be regarded, with the exceptions 
which have been pointed out, not as an increase of the popula- 
tion, but as a change of stock. Inasmuch as it has operated in 
this way, European immigration may be considered as a good or 
an evil, according to the individual preference for Celt, Teuton, 
or Anglo-Saxon. 

It is not so much the present purpose to discuss the merits of 
the respective European breeds as to show the laws by which 
they tend to displace each other. These laws operate with much 
greater force in the case of the Chinaman, compared with whose 
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standard of population this country seems almost as empty now 
as, by the European standard, it seemed when it contained none 
but aborigines, and compared with whose standard of living the 
present white inhabitant neglects almost as many sources of food, 
and lives almost as improvidently as did the savage. As the 
white was able to support large communities on grounds which 
the Indian required for his game, as the recent immigrant from 
Europe was capable of raising a large family upon an income 
which would not justify a native American in marrying at all, 
so the Chinaman can live and accumulate a surplus where the 
Caucasian would starve. His geographical position upon the 
earth’s surface, his peculiar relations in time and in space to 
the processes by which the human species were spread over the 
earth, have surrounded him, as we have seen, with an environ- 
ment peculiarly favorable to the development of food-getting and 
food-saving faculties to a degree which the American Caucasian 
neither envies nor is capable of imitating. 

A conspicuous factor in the battle of life is omnivorousness, 
or diversity of feeding. That animal which has but a single 
plant, for instance, it can use for food, may be annihilated by a 
frost, or grub, or any other cause which would remove that plant 
for a single season. That which feeds indiscriminately on all 
plants will find abundant sustenance under more adverse circum- 
stances. That whose stomach receives vegetable or animal food 
with equal favor has a still better chance of surviving under un- 
favorable conditions; and that which can catch the most various 
sorts of prey is more apt to have prey always at its command 
than that whose powers in the chase, whose courage, or whose 
strength, can only overtake or overcome the most slow-moving 
or weakest animals. Man, the most perfect of animals, the most 
numerous of large animals, the one who, in the present conditions 
of the earth, could survive all others, has attained to this position 
of mastery largely because he is, of all animals, the most omniv- 
orous. It would be a tremendous catastrophe indeed that would 
sweep all his thousand sources of food from the earth. It would 
have to involve nearly the entire destruction of animal and vege- 
table life. This law governs in the competition between his 
varieties, as well as in the competition between animal species. 
Where he has learned to get food from the most various sources, 
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there he multiplies as nowhere else, for there the chances of the 
exhaustion of his food-supply are least. It was because the 
American Indian must get wild game, or starve, that he had to 
move west and disappear. He knew practically nothing of satis- 
fying his hunger in other ways, and was incapable of learn- 
ing. The Irish grew to a multitude of 8,000,000, on their little 
island, by a long succession of abundant potato-crops—almost 
their only food. Two or three bad seasons came, and half of 
them disappeared. That they could not obtain anything but 
potatoes, subjected them to the same law as the Indian, who 
knew nothing of any other staple food but game. Of all the 
varieties of man, the Chinaman is the most diverse in his food. 
All is meat to him ; animal or vegetable, in the air, on the earth, 
or in the waters under the earth. He can gorge himself with joy 
upou the abundant meat-diet of the Englishman; he can dine 
comfortably and happily upon a brace of mice, or eke out life, 
for weeks, upon a few handfuls of rice. He has carried epicure- 
anism as far as the ancient Roman or Greek, or the modern 
Frenchman, and can serve a feast whose complexity would puzzle, 
if not charm, a Parisian chef de cuisine; or he can drive the 
vulture from his prey, or devour the unclean bird itself. And all 
the time he can work without ceasing. He can pack more of his 
kind upon an acre of ground than any New York tenement-life 
can show, and live there in what he regards as tolerable comfort. 
In this he has exactly the same advantage over the “ Melican ” 
man as the European had over the aboriginal inhabitant of this 
country, and as the Englishman had over the Australian savages. 
On the other hand, the Englishman will never succeed the Hin- 
doo, for the reason that the Hindoo, on account of his extreme 
abstemiousness, can support a larger population on a given space. 
He may govern him for a time, as the Arabian did, until the Hin- 
doo has learned the modern mode of warfare, which he has been 
too busy getting food ever to have discovered for himself. That 
the latter will finally absorb the Englishman as he did the Ara- 
bian, and as the Saxon did the Norman, there is little chance for 
doubt, the popular notion to the contrary. It is by no means the 
most vigorous and most courageous or most enlightened type of 
man that always survives. He may conquer an inferior people, 
and govern them for some time, but, if they can produce as much 
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as he by their labor, and are content to live on much less, he will 
either become like them in course of time, or disappear. 

It is really, therefore, those characteristics of the Chinaman 
which we most despise—his miserable little figure, his pinched 
and wretched way of living, his slavish and tireless industry, his 
indifference to high and costly pleasures which our civilization 
almost makes necessities, his capacity to live in swarms in 
wretched dens where the white man would rot, if he did not suf- 
focate—all these make him a most formidable rival for ultimate 
survival as the fittest, not only in America, but wherever he may 
find a footing. If he were a large-bodied and large-stomached 
man of refined tastes and varied necessities, we should have little 
to fear from him. Such a type would find more difficulty in sup- 
plying its large wants than we in supplying ours, and would, 
therefore, either descend to our level, or disappear. We might, 
by sending a million of men, or a lesser army, to China, succeed 
in conquering it, and governing it as the Tartars did; but our 
army would become like the Chinese in course of time, and be 
entirely lost in their mass, as the Tartars were. If we sent ten 
millions, it would be only a question of time when they should 
wholly disappear. 

The treatment the Chinaman has received from the white 
population of California is kindness itself compared to that 
which has been accorded him in Australia, where the competition 
of the races is far from being so intense ; and, if the Californians 
are becoming more bitter in their warfare of late, it is only be- 
cause the difficulties of life have so increased within the last few 
years as to become wellnigh intolerable to a people accustomed 
to such generous habits as ours. The swarm of Chinese, in San 
Francisco particularly, and their monopolization of many branches 
of industry, from which, by their wonderful manual skill, their 
highly-developed and intelligent imitative faculties, their tireless 
industry, and their abnormal frugality, they have driven out the 
white, bring the latter face to face with the possibilities of the 
future. He needs no knowledge of the methods of scientific 
and philosophical reasoning to perceive the irreconcilable antag- 
onism between himself and the new-comer. He feels as the 
aboriginal Indian felt when he came in contact with the early 
white immigrant, and began to observe his mode of life, that he 
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cannot live beside the stranger without becoming like him ; and, 
if that were desirable, it is impossible. There is as wide a gulf 
between him and the Chinaman as there was between the red 
warriors of Powhatan and his fathers. The differences which 
have been growing in the heredity of ten thousand years cannot 
be wiped out in a generation. 

It is another matter altogether with the free negro. In that 
ease, the industrious white has as great an advantage as the Chi- 
naman hasin this. The negro is as far behind us in the art of 
sustaining life as we are behind the Mongol. The environment 
in the evolution of his race has always offered room for the pres- 
ervation of life in savage conditions, and by the simple rudi- 
mentary industry of a savage people. He has all the thought- 
lessness of the morrow, all the propensity to liberal feeding of 
the savage, and has learned only in slavery to support the needs 
of life in the conditions of our civilization. As a consequence, 
when thrown upon his own resources in a civilized community, 
he begins to disappear. Our ancestors emerged from the broad 
and roomy environment of pastoral and savage life only a few 
centuries ago, and our life-sustaining faculties represent what 
has been stored up by heredity in the period which has since 
elapsed. The Eastern Asiatic emerged from those conditions 
at a period so remote that no human record or tradition can be 
found so old as to refer to a time when China and India were not 
too populous for the conditions of savage life. The accumulated 
experience of countless ages is, therefore, stored up in the Chi- 
naman’s food-getting and food-saving capacity, and those ages 
properly and fairly represent his advantages over our race in the 
battle for the survival of the fittest. 

The Californian laborer sees only the present aspect of it. 
It is the duty of the statesman to see the future. The hood- 
lum’s vision views only the preliminary skirmish in which him- 
self, as the picket of the Caucasian race, is engaged. It is the 
province of the philosopher to embrace in his views, as in that 
of a Moltke, not only the smallest details of reconnaissance, but 
the broadest possibilities of the battle, the campaign, and even 
the great war itself. To satisfy himself with the small range of 
facts and principles within the narrow vision of the hod-carrier 
or mechanic, would be as short-sighted as for the farmer who 
VOL, CXXVI.—NO, 262. 34 
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discovered a single Canada thistle in his clover-field to rest sat- 
isfied with the consideration that, after all, it occupied but little 
space, without a thought of the potentialities in its spreading 
power. 

Is not the Mongol a thistle in our field? Shall we pluck it 
up, as does the wise husbandman, or shall we withdraw the in- 
telligence of artificial selection from the environment, and leave 
the battle to the chances of natural selection alone ? 


M. J. Dee. 





IX, 


THE PHONOGRAPH AND ITS FUTURE. 


Or all the writer’s inventions, none has commanded such pro- 
found and earnest attention throughout the civilized world as has 
the phonograph. This fact he attributes largely to that peculiar- 
ity of the invention which brings its possibilities within range of 
the speculative imaginations of all thinking people, as well as 
to the almost universal applicability of the foundation principle, 
namely, the gathering up and retaining of sounds hitherto fugi- 
tive, and their reproduction at will. 

From the very abundance of conjectural and prophetic opin- 
ions which have been disseminated by the press, the public is 
liable to become confused, and less accurately informed as to the 
immediate result and effects of the phonograph than if the inven- 
tion had been one confined to certain specific applications, and 
therefore of less interest to the masses. The writer has no fault 
to find with this condition of the discussion of the merits and 
possibilities of his invention; for, indeed, the possibilities are so 
illimitable and the probabilities so numerous that he—though 
subject to the influence of familiar contact—is himself in a some- 
what chaotic condition of mind as to where to draw the dividing 
line. In point of fact, such line cannot with safety be defined in 
ordinary inventions at so early a stage of their development. In 
the case of an invention of the nature and scope of the phono- 
graph, it is practically impossible to indicate it to-day, for to- 
morrow a trifle may extend it almost indefinitely. 

There are, however, certain stages in the developing process 
which have thus far been actually reached ; certain others which 
are clearly within reach; and others which, though they are in 
the light of to-day classed as possibilities, may to-morrow be- 
come probable, and a little later actual achievements. It is the 
intention of the writer in this article to confine himself to the 
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actual and the probable, to the end that a clearer conception of 
the immediate realizations of the phonograph may be had. He 
concedes to the public press and the world of science the im- 
aginative work of pointing and commenting upon the possible. 
It is in view of the liberal manner in which this has already 
been done, and the handsome treatment he has received at their 
hands, that he for the first time appears in propria persona to dis- 
cuss and comment upon the merits of one of his own inventions. 

In order to furnish a basis upon which the reader may take 
his stand, and accept or combat the logic of the writer in his pre- 
sentment of the probabilities of the phonograph, a few categori- 
cal questions are put and answers given upon the essential feat- 
ures of the principle involved : 

1. Is a vibrating plate or disk capable of receiving a complex 
motion which shall correctly represent the peculiar property of 
each and all the multifarious vocal and other sound-waves ¢ 

The telephone answers affirmatively. 

2. Can such complex movement be transmitted from such 
plate, by means of a single embossing-point attached thereto, to 
effect a record upon a plastic material by indentation, with such 
fidelity as to give to such indentations the same varied and com- 
plex form; and, if so, will this embossing-point, upon being 
passed over the record thus made, follow it with such fidelity as 
to retransmit to the disk the same variety of movement, and thus 
effect a restoration or reproduction of the vocal or other sound- 
waves, without loss of any property essential to producing upon 
the ear the same sensation as if coming direct from the original 
source ¢ 

The answer to this may be summed up in a statement of the 
fact that, by the application of power for uniformity of move- 
ment, and by attention to many seemingly unimportant and 
minor details, such as the form and material of the embossing- 
point, the proper dampening of the plate, the character of the 
material embossed, the formation of the mouth-piece over the 
plate, ete., the writer has at various times during the past 
weeks reproduced these waves with such degree of accuracy in 
each and every detail as to enable his assistants to read, without 
the loss of a word, one or more columns of a newspaper article 
unfamiliar to them, and which were spoken into the apparatus 
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when they were not present. The only perceptible loss was 
found to be in the quality of the utterance—a non-essential in 
the practical application of the apparatus. Indeed, the articula- 
tion of some individuals has been very perceptibly improved by 
passage through the phonograph, the original utterance being 
mutilated by imperfection of lip and mouth formation, and these 
mutilations eliminated or corrected by the mechanism of the pho- 
nograph. 

3. Can a record be removed from the apparatus upon which 
it was made, and replaced upon a second without mutilation or 
loss of effective power to vibrate the second plate ¢ 

This is a mere mechanical detail, presenting no greater ob- 
stacle than having proper regard for the perfect interchangeable- 
ness of the various working parts of the apparatus—not so nice a 
problem as the manufacture of the American watch. 

4. What as to facility of placing and removing the record- 
sheet, and as to its transportation by mail ? 

But ten or fifteen seconds suffice for such placing or remov- 
al. A special envelope will probably be required for the pres- 
ent, the weight and form of which, however, will but slightly 
increase the cost of postage. 

5. What as to durability ? 

Repeated experiments have proved that the indentations pos- 
sess wonderful enduring power, even when the reproduction has 
been effected by the comparatively rigid plate used for their pro- 
duction. It is proposed, however, to use a more flexible plate for 
reproducing, which, with a perfectly smooth stone point—dia- 
mond or sapphire—will render the record capable of from 50 to 
100 repetitions, enough for all practical purposes. 

6. What as to duplication of a record and its permanence / 

Many experiments have been made with more or less success, 
in the effort to obtain electrotypes of a record. This work has 
been done by others, and, though the writer has not as yet seen 
it, he is reliably informed that, very recently, it has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. He can certainly see no great practical 
obstacle in the way. This, of course, permits of an indefi- 
nite multiplication of a record, and its preservation for all 
time. 

7. What are the requisite foree of wave impinging upon the 
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diaphragm and the proximity of the mouth to the diaphragm to 
effect a record / 

These depend in a great measure upon the volume of sound 
desired in the reproduction. If the reproduction is to be made 
audible to an audience, considerable force is requisite in the orig- 
inal utterance; if for the individual ear, only the ordinary con- 
versational tone (even a whisper has been reproduced). In both 
cases the original utterances are delivered directly in the mouth- 
piece of the instrument. An audible reproduction may, how- 
ever, be had by speaking at the instrument from a distance of 
from two to three feet in a loud tone. The application of a flar- 
ing tube or funnel to collect the sound-waves and the construe- 
tion of an especially delicate diaphragm and embossing-point, 
ete., are the simple means which suggest themselves to effect 
this. The writer has not as yet given this stage of the develop- 
ment much attention, but sees no practical difficulty in gathering 
up and retaining a sectional part of the sound-waves diffused 
about the original source, within a radius of, say, three feet (suf- 
ficiently removed not to be annoying to a speaker or a singer). 

The foregoing presentment of the stage of development 
reached by the several essential features of the phonograph de- 
monstrates the following as fats accomplis : 

1. The captivity of all manner of sound-waves heretofore 
designated as “ fugitive,” and their permanent retention. 

2. Their reproduction with all their original characteristics 
at will, without the presence or consent of the original source, 
and after the lapse of any period of time. 

3. The transmission of such captive sounds through the or- 
dinary channels of commercial intercourse and trade in material 
form, for purposes of communication or as merchantable goods. 

4. Indefinite multiplication and preservation of such sounds, 
without regard to the existence or non-existence of the original 
source, 

5. The captivation of sounds, with or without the knowledge 
or consent of the source of their origin. 

The probable application of these properties of the phono- 
graph and the various branches of commercial and scientific in- 
dustry presently indicated will require the exercise of more or less 
mechanical ingenuity. Conceding that the apparatus is practi- 
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cally perfected in so far as the faithful reproduction of sound 
is concerned, many of the following applications will be made the 
moment the new form of apparatus, which the writer is now 
about completing, is finished. These, then, might be classed as 
actualities ; but they so closely trench upon other applications 
which will immediately follow, that it is impossible to separate 
them: hence they are all enumerated under the head of proba- 
bilities, and each specially considered. Among the more impor- 
tant may be mentioned: Letter-writing, and other forms of dicta- 
tion books, education, reader, music, family record; and such 
electrotype applications as books, musical-boxes, toys, clocks, ad- 
vertising and signaling apparatus, speeches, etc., etc. 

Letter-writing—The apparatus now being perfected in me- 
chanical details will be the standard phonograph, and may be used 
for all purposes, except such as require special form of matrix, 
such as toys, clocks, ete., for an indefinite repetition of the same 
thing. The main utility of the phonograph, however, being for 
the purpose of letter-writing and other forms of dictation, the de- 
sign is made with a view to its utility for that purpose. 

The general principles of construction are, a flat plate or disk, 
with spiral groove on the face, operated by clock-work under- 
neath the plate; the grooves are cut very closely together, so as 
to give a great total length to each inch of surface—a close calen- 
lation gives as the capacity of each sheet of foil, upon which the 
record is had, in the neighborhood of 40,000 words. The sheets 
being but ten inches square, the cost is so trifling that but 100 
words might be put upon a single sheet economically. Still, it is 
problematical whether a less number of grooves per inch might 
not be the better plan—it certainly would for letters—but it is 
desirable to have but one class of machine throughout the world ; 
and as very extended communications, if put upon one sheet, 
could be transported more economically than upon two, it is im- 
portant that each sheet be given as great capacity as possible. 
The writer has not yet decided this point, but will experiment 
with a view of ascertaining the best mean capacity. 

The practical application of this form of phonograph for 
communications is very simple. A sheet of foil is placed in the 
phonograph, the clock-work set in motion, and the matter dictated 
into the mouth-piece without other effort than when dictating to 
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a stenographer. It is then removed, placed in a suitable form of 
envelope, and sent through the ordinary channels to the corre- 
spondent for whom designed. He, placing it upon his phono- 
graph, starts his clock-work and listens to what his correspondent 
has to say. Inasmuch as it gives the tone of voice of his corre- 
spondent, it is ¢dentified. As it may be filed away as other let- 
ters, and at any subsequent time reproduced, it is a perfect record. 
As two sheets of foil have been indented with the same facility 
as a single sheet, the “ writer” may thus keep a duplicate of his 
communication. As the principal of a business house, or his part- 
ners now dictate the important business communications to clerks, 
to be written out, they are required to do no more by the phono- 
graphic method, and do thereby dispense with the clerk, and main- 
tain perfect privacy in their communications. 

The phonograph letters may be dictated at home, or in the 
office of a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being re- 
quired, The dictation may be as rapid as the thoughts can be 
formed, or the lips utter them. The recipient may listen to his 
letters being read at a rate of from 150 to 200 words per minute, 
and at the same time busy himself about other matters. Inter- 
jections, explanations, emphasis, exclamations, etc., may be thrown 
into such letters, ad libitum. 

In the early days of the phonograph, ere it has become uni- 
versally adopted, a correspondent in Hong-Kong may possibly 
not be supplied with an apparatus, thus necessitating a written 
letter of the old-fashioned sort. In that case the writer would use 
his phonograph simply as a dictating-machine, his clerk writing 
it out from the phonograph at leisure, causing as many words to 
be uttered at one time as his memory was capable of retaining 
until he had written them down. This clerk need not be a ste- 
nographer, nor need he have been present when the letter was die- 
tated, ete. 

The advantages of such an innovation upon the present slow, 
tedious, and costly methods are too numerous, and too readily 
suggest themselves, to warrant their enumeration, while there are 
no disadvantages which will not disappear coincident with the 
general introduction of the new method. 

Dictation — All kinds and manner of dictation which will 
permit of the application of the mouth of the speaker to the 
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mouth-piece of the phonograph may be as readily effected by the 
phonograph as in the case of letters. If the matter is for the 
printer, he would much prefer, in setting it up in type, to use 
his ears in lieu of hiseyes. He has otheruseforthem. It would 
be even worth while to compel witnesses in court to speak di- 
rectly into the phonograph, in order to thus obtain an unimpeach- 
able record of their testimony. 

The increased delicacy of the phonograph, which is in the 
near future, will enlarge this field rapidly. It may then include 
all the sayings of not only the witness, but the judge and the 
counsel. It will then also comprehend the utterances of public 
speakers. 

Books.—Books may be read by the charitably-inclined profes- 
sional reader, or by such readers especially employed for that 
purpose, and the record of such book used in the asylums of the 
blind, hospitals, the sick-chamber, or even with great profit and 
amusement by the lady or gentleman whose eyes and hands may 
be otherwise employed ; or, again, because of the greater enjoy- 
ment to be had from a book when read by an elocutionist than 
when read by the average reader. The ordinary record-sheet, re- 
peating this book from fifty to a hundred times as it will, would 
command a price that would pay the original reader well for the 
slightly-increased difficulty in reading it aloud in the phonograph. 

Educational Purposes.—As an elocutionary teacher, or as a 
primary teacher for children, it will certainly be invaluable. By 
it ditticult passages may be correctly rendered for the pupil but 
once, after which he has only to apply to his phonograph for in- 
structions. Thechild may thus learn to spell, commit to memory, 
a lesson set for it, ete., ete. 

Music—The phonograph will undoubtedly be liberally de- 
voted to music. A song sung on the phonograph is reproduced 
with marvelous accuracy and power. Thus a friend may in a 
morning-call sing us a song which shall delight an evening com- 
pany, ete. As a musical teacher it will be used to enable one to 
master a new air, the child to form its first songs, or to sing him 
to sleep. 

Family Record.—For the purpose of preserving the sayings, 
the voices, and the last words of the dying member of the family 
—as of great men—the phonograph will unquestionably outrank 
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the photograph. In the field of multiplication of original ma- 
trices, and the indefinite repetition of one and the same thing, 
the successful electrotyping of the original record is an essential. 
As this is a problem easy of solution, it properly ranks among 
the probabilities. It comprehends a vast field. The principal 
application of the phonograph in this direction is in the produc- 
tion of 

Phonographic Books.—A. book of 40,000 words upon a sin- 
gle metal plate ten inches square thus becomes a strong probabil- 
ity. The advantages of such books over those printed are too 
readily seen to need mention. Such books would be listened to 
where now none are read. They would preserve more than the 
mental emanations of the brain of the author; and, as a bequest 
to future generations, they would be unequaled. For the preser- 
vation of languages they would be invaluable. 

Musical-Boxes, Toys, ete—The only element not absolutely 
assured, in the result of experiments thus far made—which stands 
in the way of a perfect reproduction at will of Adelina Patti’s 
voice in all its purity—is the single one of quality, and even that 
is not totally lacking, and will doubtless be wholly attained. If, 
however, it should not, the musical-box, or cabinet, of the pres- 
ent, will be superseded by that which will give the voice and the 
words of the human songstress. 

Toys.—A doll which may speak, sing, ery, or laugh, may be 
safely promised our children for the Christmas holidays ensuing. 
Every species of animal or mechanical toy—such as locomotives, 
ete.—may be supplied with their natural and characteristic 
sounds. 

Clocks.—The phonographie clock will tell you the hour of 
the day; call you to lunch ; send your lover home at ten, ete. 

Advertising, ete.—This class of phonographie work is so akin 
to the foregoing, that it is only necessary to call attention to it. 

Speech and other Utterances.—It will henceforth be possible 
to preserve for future generations the voices as well as the words 
of our Washingtons, our Lincolns, our Gladstones, ete., and to 
have them give us their “ greatest effort ” in every town and ham- 
let in the country, upon our holidays. 

Lastly, and in quite another direction, the phonograph will 
perfect the telephone, and revolutionize present systems of teleg- 
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raphy. That useful invention is now restricted in its field of 
operation by reason of the fact that it is a means of communica- 
tion which leaves no record of its transactions, thus restricting its 
use to simple conversational chit-chat, and such unimportant de- 
tails of business as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to record. Were this different, and our telephone-conversation 
automatically recorded, we should find the reverse of the present 
status of the telephone. It would be expressly resorted to as a 
means of perfect record. In writing our agreements we incor- 
porate in the writing the summing up of our understanding— 
using entirely new and different phraseology from that which we 
used to express our understanding of the transaction in its dis- 
cussion, and not infrequently thus begetting perfectly innocent 
causes of misunderstanding. Now, if the telephone, with the 
phonograph to record its sayings, were used in the preliminary 
discussion, we would not only have the full and correct text, but 
every word of the whole matter capable of throwing light upon 
the subject. Thus it would seem clear that the men would find 
it more advantageous to actually separate a half-mile or so in 
order to discuss important business matters, than to discuss them 
verbally, and then make an awkward attempt to clothe their under- 
standing in a new language. The logie which applies to transac- 
tions between two individuals in the same office, applies with the 
greater force to two at a distance who must discuss the matter be- 
tween them by the telegraph or mail. And this latter case, in 
turn, is reénforeed by the demands of an economy of time and 
money at every mile of increase of distance between them. 

“ How can this application be made?” will probably be asked 
by those unfamiliar with either the telephone or phonograph. 

Both these inventions cause a plate or disk to vibrate, and 
thus produce sound-waves in harmony with those of the voice 
of the speaker. A very simple device may be made by which 
the one vibrating disk may be made to do duty for both the tele- 
phone and the phonograph, thus enabling the speaker to simu/- 
taneously transmit and record his message. What system of 
telegraphy can approach that? A similar combination at the dis- 
tant end of the wire enables the correspondent, if he is present, 
to hear it while it is being recorded. Thus we have a mere pas- 
sage of words for the action, but a complete and durable record 
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of those words as the result of that action. Can economy of 
time or money go further than to annihilate time and space, and 
bottle up for posterity the mere utterance of man, without other 
effort on his part than to speak the words ? 

In order to make this adaptation, it is only requisite that the 
phonograph shall be made slightly more sensitive to record, and 
the telephone very slightly increased in the vibrating force of 
the receiver, and it is accomplished. Indeed, the “ Carbon Tele- 
phone,” invented and perfected by the writer, will already well- 
nigh effect the record on the phonograph ; and, as he is con- 
stantly improving upon it, to cause a more decided vibration of 
the plate of the receiver, this addition to the telephone may be 
looked for coincident with the other practical applications of the 
phonograph, and with almost equal certainty. 

The telegraph company of the future—and that no distant 
one—will be simply an organization having a huge system of 
wires, central and sub-central stations, managed by skilled attend- 
ants, whose sole duty it will be to keep wires in proper repair, 
and give, by switch or shunt arrangement, prompt attention to 
subscriber No. 923 in New York, when he signals his desire to 
have private communication with subscriber No. 1001 in Boston, 
for three minutes. The minor and totally inconsequent details 
which seem to arise as obstacles in the eyes of the groove-travel- 
ing telegraph-man, wedded to existing methods, will wholly dis- 
appear before that remorseless J uggernaut—* the needs of man ;” 
for, will not the necessities of man surmount trifles in order to 
reap the full benefit of an invention which practically brings him 
face to face with whom he will; and, better still, doing the work 
of a conscientious and infallible scribe ? 


Tuomas A. Epison. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.—The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
Davin Masson, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. IV., 1649- 
1654 (pp. 642). Vol. V., 1654-1660 (pp. 707). London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1877. 


Were Prof. Lowell on this side the Atlantic, we should hope to 
give him occasion, in these two volumes, for a supplement to that 
essay upon Milton with which, when the three preceding volumes 
appeared, he enriched our critical literature. At least, it is needless 
for us now to repeat the sufficient objections made by so accom- 
plished a critic to the faults in Prof. Masson’s plan, method, and 
manner, although we find new warrant for the praise he bestowed 
upon this most exhaustive biography. It may be true that too 
many chips from the workshop hang about Dr. Masson’s work, that 
he follows too far Milton’s remoter relations to the political, ecclesi- 
astical, and literary history of his time ; and, if 3,466 octavo pages 
conduct the reader no further than the threshold of “ Paradise 

F Lost,” that the long life and the vast leisures of Methuselah would 
alone suffice for reaching itsend. Nevertheless, we venture to think 
that any modern Ephemeros, addicted to the newspaper and the 
novel, might find briefer and better employ in this copious theme. 
Certainly the full knowledge of a cardinal epoch in the history of 
the strife and growth in England of what we now enjoy as English 
liberty is its own reward ; and few indeed are the superior beings 
whose time would be wasted either in a microscopic study of John 
Milton’s doings, day by day, during the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate, or at gaze on him whose “soul was like a star and 
dwelt apart.” 

The charge of redundancy, at any rate, drops to its minimum 
while Dr. Masson, in these two volumes, labors the period from 1649 
to 1660, which is the period from the first constitution of the Com- 
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monwealth to the final restoration of the monarchy, precisely cover- 
ing Milton’s service in an office of high trust and dignity, in attend- 
ance upon its founder and chiefs—the Latin secretaryship (for Latin 
was then the language of diplomatic communication). This office 
he held during the Rump, under five successive councils of state ; 
during Cromwell’s interim dictatorship and the Barebones Parlia- 
ment, under three successive councils of state ; during Oliver’s first 
protectorate, under his council, and, during his second protectorate, 
under the privy council ; during the brief protectorate of Richard, 
the restored Rump, the Wallingford House interregnum, and the 
second restoration of the Rump, under the successive state councils ; 
till Monk’s dictatorship prepared the recall of Charles. For, whether 
the life of Milton or the history of England during that decade be 
the particular question, not a line the less of this ample page would 
we wish unrolled ; for here, if nowhere else, that life and that his- 
tory intermix and flow along, a common stream. The biography 
of Milton would be unintelligible, did it not comprise a narrative of 
the great proceedings which his pen supported at home and defended 
abroad. That history would be defective and obscure did it not in- 
clude the occasions when the governors of England, indignant at 
the massacre in Piedmont, committed their protest before the sov- 
ereignties of Europe to his large utterance, as thrice they committed 
their declarations of the causes of war, against the Scots, against 
the Dutch, against the Spaniard ; or when thrice they summoned 
him, as the best publicist of all England, to vindicate the regicide 
and the republic “ to foreign nations and the next ages.” 

Besides, the life of Milton and the history of England during 
the time of Cromwell and the Charleses are but now beginning to 
be fully written. It is little more than half a century since the ac- 
cidental discovery, in the State-Paper Office, of John Milton’s 
“Treatise on Christian Doctrine ” gave Macaulay occasion for that 
dashing Edinburgh Review essay on the great English epic poet, 
which displaced Dr. Johnson’s surly and coarse, but masculine, per- 
formance in the “ Lives of the Poets,” as the popular summary of 
Milton’s gifts and achievements, and which in a morning made its 
author famous, and foreshadowed his brilliant career. But Ma- 
caulay’s essay, like Johnson’s life, like the biographies of Toland, 
Todd, Mitford, and Keightley, can hardly be read with patience 
now. Nothing better may have been possible then. All the more 
does one wish that Macaulay were alive to-day, to follow Dr. Mas- 
son in his furthest research, to fill himself full of his theme, and 
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then to enshrine, in that style of his which Jeffrey could “not con- 
ceive where he had picked up,” a true, unfading portraiture of Mil- 
ton. Was not such the prayer of the Lycidas ? 
“So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favor my destined urn, 
And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud.” 

Not that critics, like Coleridge, Hazlitt, Landor, Hallam, Chan- 
ning, and Matthew Arnold, have left everything to be said in ap- 
preciation of the masterpieces of his prose or verse ; not that the 
regret of Southey, in 1827, that a life of Milton should still be a 
desideratum in our literature, has been for yet another half-century 
any reproach. The fact is, that the materials for such a portraiture, 
based upon an ample and final life of Milton, and the materials for 
a dispassionate history of England itself in the seventeenth century, 
have been lately brought to light in such abundance, from sources 
hitherto unknown or unsearched, that the postponement has been 
no loss, but a gain, to English literature. The calendar of events 
during this period, and their broad outlines, and many details, were 
not lacking, of course ; but critical documents, lifelike incidents, 
turning speeches, the springs of partisan combinations, the secrets 
of English politics and interests, at a day when these were interfused 
in Continental interests and politics, were, as often as not, undis- 
covered or misunderstood. And they who know not these in the 
full vividness of detail, and in the color, line, and life, of authentic 
contemporary chronicle, are condemned never to know the majestic 
Milton as he was, when his pen was the pen of the Commonwealth 
and of Cromwell, and his voice the chosen voice of the passion, the 
pride, and the power of England. 

The researches and discoveries of Bruce, of Masson himself, of 
Spedding, of Forster, and especially of Gardiner, have darted un- 
expected beams of light among the knots and crises of this period 
of English and European history, much as if some one had turned 
up among the treasures of the British Museum a file of the London 
Times, from 1617 to 1660, The daily newspaper did not indeed ap- 
pear till 1702; nor till long thereafter did its pages disclose the 
secrets of state councils, and show “the very age and body of the 
time, his form and pressure.” But the sagacious historians whom 
we have named, exploring the dusty archives of Simancas, Venice, 
and Brussels, have found the notes of reporters as observant and 
astute as any that are detailed by the great journals of our day to 
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reside in Washington or in London, at Berlin or on the Bosporus. 
And in truth, Russell with the Prince of Wales in India, Oliphant 
in Paris under the Commune, Hurlbert in Rome at the Gcumenical 
Council, MeGahan at Khiva, Stanley at Coomassie and Magdala, 
Forbes with the armies of the Czar in Bulgaria, are, in a changed 
world, the lineal descendants of Gondomar and Zen and Soranzo, of 
Coran, Joachimi, and Salvetti. Moreover, besides these dispatches 
of the Spanish, the Venetian, the Dutch, and the Florentine em- 
bassadors, now reperused in the originals, or accessible in transcript 
or translation made of late for the Museum Library or the Master 
of the Rolls ; besides the correspondence of the archdukes with the 
kings of Spain, with the emperor, and with Maximilian of Bavaria, 
which reveal the most confidential designs of the leaders of the 
Catholic party ; and besides the greater and increasing treasures of 
the Record-Office for these and earlier periods lately calendared and 
indexed ; also, during recent years, there have been discovered, in 
country-houses and castles, other and domestic records of those 
stirring times no less precious and authentic. For an instance or 
two: the papers of the first Earl of Bristol; the Fawsley MS., 
edited by Gardiner for the Camden Society ; the Elsynge MSS., 
unearthed at Crowcombe Court, comprising full official notes of de- 
bates in the House of Lords, hitherto unknown save by some pass- 
ing reference in a contemporary letter, during the last two Parlia- 
ments of James and the first three Parliaments of Charles ; and 
those priceless relics of an imperishable name, published by John 
Forster, or preserved by Lord St. Germans, the speeches, documents, 
and notes of Sir John Eliot. 

Who shall sketch a tithe of the partial restoration which, here 
and there, accepted English history, like the defaced or patched 
architecture, encasing and incongruous, of some venerable cathedral, 
is to undergo? Let us not even glance at the figure of Henry VIIL., 
now revealed in his true purposes and character, nor at Thomas 
Becket ; let us not even stop to wonder at the plot of James and 
Buckingham, in 1620, to invade and partition the territory of the 
Dutch Republic ; nor pause, save for a moment, to be glad that the 
charge against Bacon of having knowingly and corruptly sold or 
delayed justice has been shredded and consumed. It is enough, in 
this scanty notice, to indicate where that historic edifice must be re- 
built, on one or two lines not outside the term of Milton’s life. 

The last edition of the best English cyclopedia did not, the 
latest of the best American cyclopzdia does not, record in its alpha- 
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bet the name of one who is now known for the proto-martyr of 
English political liberty—of him who at least was the first to fall 
in the long duel between crown and Parliament, giving his life for 
the “sanctuary of liberty, the guardian of the rubrics of the law.” 
Sir John Eliot was the first of England’s parliamentary statesmen, 
Buckingham was his quarry. “The minister, not the king, was re- 
sponsible.” Had he lived to guide his party, it is possible to imagine 
that Charles might have escaped the block, James II. avoided exile, 
Cromwell gone “ guiltless of his country’s blood,” and that some- 
thing less than a revolution might have conciliated that fading tra- 
dition which justified the King of England in claiming the supreme 
regulative power in the nation, with that tradition which forbade 
him from claiming to be the source of its law. While Sir John 
Eliot lived and led his party, Pym and Hampden followed, inferior 
in rank. When his noble and unconquered spirit passed, it left 
liberty in things spiritual, intellectual, and political, still to be 
learned in England’s and New England’s suffering, aud taught in 
Milton’s prose and song. But the issue which he made in Parlia- 
ment and in the Tower, and to which, though a Selden blenched, 
Eliot was faithful unto death, predestined for English-speaking 
peoples the ultimate victory of that safest rule of government, the 
free utterance of the thoughts of the representatives of the people, 
and the ultimate justification, too, of his faith in the common-sense 
of the common people, not indeed to govern directly, but to compel 
satisfaction and reform from those who do, by shifting their task to 
abler and purer hands. 

Charity for Laud, honor for Wentworth as no apostate—these are 
not quite the pigments of partisans like Macaulay, Goldwin Smith, 
Forster, or Green. But who could have expected that our last offi- 
cial eulogist of Roger Williams, not blushing before his bronze 
image and upon the soil of Rhode Island to extenuate the un- 
equivocal, just fame both of him and of Milton, would leave Dr. 
Masson to relate how the transatlantic friend of Vane, at the very 
nick of time, was the central champion in England of absolate 
voluntaryism, against the Independents and the famous fifteen pro- 
posals for a state Church on their sort of “ Christian Fundament- 
als” —“ preaching to the contrary illegal.” Finally, who could 
have believed, till Milton’s biographer exhumed the proof, that the 
last year of his fading eyesight was spent by the author of the 
“ Areopagitica ” as an official licenser of the press—that as such he 
stood for editor-in-chief to the once notorious Mercurius Pragmati- 
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cus, of the royalists—Marchamont Needham, then Mercurius Politi- 
cus, in defense of the Commonwealth? It was an incident of this 
employment that he “ ordered in ” a morally “ double-leaded leader” 
on Cromwell’s “crowning mercy,” if perchance his own hand did 
not itself thus sprinkle “ Worcester’s laureate wreath.” Let this 
fact pique our readers’ curiosity enough to send them to Prof, Mas- 
son’s volumes. Albeit let no man venture the treasonable imagina- 
tion that any restorations or disclosures of the truth of history have 
erased, or can erode, the epitaph of John Milton as, of all liber- 
ties—religious, intellectual, and political—the foremost advocate 
and ever-faithful defender. His ardent and magnanimous nature 
throbbed with such divine amplitude and energy, that it could in- 
volve in its own vibrations the agitated soul of a nation, and trans- 
mit, redoubled, to distant thrones and peoples, the deep tones of her 
deliberate valor, or the terrible tocsins of her wrath. But the over- 
tones, never silent in that magnetic resonance, were those which 
sang the august and sacred aspirations of civilized man for the pure 
atmosphere of perfect freed m. 





2.—A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Wu- 
L1AaM Epwarp Harrpo.e Lecxy. Vols. I. and II. 


THERE are several ways of writing history. The earliest method, 
or that exemplified in the classics of Greece and Rome (Herodotus, 
perhaps, excepted), gave us scarcely any notion of the condition of 
the people, either morally or economically, the state of religion and 
philosophy, and the progress of art, science, and literature ; but con- 
cerned itself solely with political and military matters, with great 
rulers and great generals, with the rise and fall of governments 
and dynasties, with invasions and conquests, with the march of 
armies and stirring descriptions of battles, with the triumphs of 
victorious hosts, and the difficulties, dangers, and horrors of retreats. 
It admitted, nay courted, the composition of speeches which were 
real only in so far as they corresponded with the character, or sup- 
posed character, of the personages whom the historian was describ- 
ing ; and the writer’s talent was displayed in nothing more than in 
depicting such scenes as the plague at Athens, and Hannibal’s cross- 
ing the Alps, or in furnishing heroes with harangues that rival the 
orations of Demosthenes. 

In more modern history, we have discarded these specimens of 
eloquence as approaching too near to fiction ; but for a long period 
the moderns took no more interest than the ancients in the state of 
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the whole people, and made no effort to learn their condition, think- 
ing everything beneath the dignity of their art except things belong- 
ing to princes and potentates—the campaigns of illustrious soldiers, 
the negotiation of treaties, and the union or separation of nations. 

After a time, however, it began to be seen that this course did 
not give the real history of a people, and afforded no sufficient 
means for the composition of a truly philosophical narrative, through 
which a clear train of causation might be perceived torun. This 
new idea was first elaborated by the late Lord Macaulay in his 
celebrated essay, and the “History of England,” in which he re- 
duced his theory to practice. The earliest author, however, who 
viewed historical composition in this its true light was Sir Walter 
Scott. Although not a professed historian till after he had become 
the foremost of romance-writers, he evinced in his works of fiction 
a genius for reanimating the past, and set an example to future 
annalists of making history at once more picturesque and more true 
to real life than the productions of their predecessors. This praise 
is accorded to Scott by Thierry in his account of the Norman con- 
quest, and by Macaulay himself when he tells us that Clarendon 
left us only half a picture of his times, and that, if the historian of 
the Great Rebellion had adopted the right method, we should not 
have had to look for the votes and wars of the Puritans in his 
work, and for their phraseology in “Old Mortality.” It has often 
been remarked that Raphael’s great painting of “The Transfigu- 
ration” is really two pictures: one celestial, on the mountain-top, 
the other terrestrial, at its base ; but, before Macaulay’s time, his- 
torians did not trouble themselves with the lower half of things. 
The upper half they delineated, leaving novelists and biographers 
to supply the lower. Hence it is that we find “one half of King 
James in Hume, and the other half in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ ” 

Attempts have also been made to evolve the history of a people 
from their literature and philosophy, as in the late Lord Lytton’s 
“Rise and Fall of Athens”—an ingenious and elaborate work, 
which deserved a better fate than never to have been finished. 

But Mr. Lecky, in the history before us, has pursued a method 
of his own, It is, in fact, a civil and political philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. In a period filled with wars and fighting, he 
does not enliven his pages with a single battle-piece, nor even a 
description of a campaign. Marlborough’s great victories, which 
proved him as truly England’s most illustrious captain as Nelson 
was her most illustrious admiral, are mentioned simply by name. 
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The two Jacobite rebellions in Scotland, of which Scott has made 
so much in “ Waverley” and the “ Legend of Montrose,” are passed 
over with very brief notices ; and even the famous battle of Fon- 
tenoy, which led to the second, occupies but half a page. One 
would have expected some military pageantry during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, but that portion of the book is as peaceful as 
the rest. It is evident, in short, that Mr. Lecky feels no need of 
such attractions to float his history. 

If, however, one is more enamored of thought than of sensation, 
of ingenious disquisition than of brilliant narrative, Mr. Lecky’s 
volumes will prove most attractive ; while the vast variety of topics 
discussed, extending from changes of national policy and the vicissi- 
tudes of national parties to the rise of sea-bathing, or from the sad 
and cruel history of the Irish penal laws to the history of drunker- 
ness, will keep his attention continually occupied. So fully fraught 
with matter are Mr. Lecky’s pages that a previous acquaintance 
with the facts, not only of English but of European history, is neces- 
sary to follow and understand him. But, with this amount of prep- 
aration, the reader has an immense treasure before him: the Whig 
and Tory parties, the aristocracy, the Church, the Dissenters, the 
decay of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, commerce, cor- 
ruption and reform, art and science, religious laws, the growth of 
the military system, national tastes and manners, music and the 
drama, medicine and sanitary improvement, the English colonies, 
Scotland, Ireland, Hindostan, America. All these topics, and many 
more, are discussed with remarkable penetration and varied knowl- 
edge, and, though we have arrived at the end of two volumes, not a 
word has yet been said on our War of Independence nor the events 
that led to it. George Washington is just introduced as a young 
officer in the British service. ' 

We have already said enough to convey our opinion that the 
style of this work has no pretensions to rival the brilliant rhetoric 
of Macaulay or Motley, or even of Froude. The subjects did not 
admit of such treatment, and the frequent retroversions in chro- 
nology necessitated by a theme so varied precluded the possibility 
of continuous evolution in the narrative. Many of the topics may 
be studied separately, such, for example, as Methodism ; but we 
cannot see how the plan of the work could have been other than it 
is. We shall wait with impatience for the concluding volumes, be- 
cause we desire to see our own Revolutionary War handled by an 
author of such power and impartiality. 
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3.—On Actors and the Art of Acting. By Grorce Henry 
Lewes. (Amateur Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1878. 12mo, pp. 237. 





Tuts is the most important book in English on the subject to 
which it relates (indeed, we may say the only important book) that 
has appeared for many years. Mr. Lewes is not merely an “old 
stager ” familiar with the best acting of the last forty years, but an 
accomplished dramatic critic as well ; and we could not wish any- 
thing better for our stage than that every actor connected with it 
might take to heart the valuable hints contained in this book. It 
is a collection of ephemeral papers on noted actors, from Edmund 
Kean to Salvini, with essays on the French, German, and Spanish 
stage, and some points connected with the art of acting, republished 
and expanded. It makes its appearance at a time, as Mr. Lewes 
frankly says, of dramatic degradation—a degradation peculiar to no 
country—but most marked in those of Anglo-Saxon origin. Of 
course he knows little or nothing of the drama in America, but 
almost everything that he has to say applies to this country as 
well as England, except, possibly, that we have made more vigor- 
ous attempts to keep alive what he calls the “ poetic drama,” or, in 
other words, tragedy and high comedy, than have been made in 
England. But these attempts, as witness the failure of Mr. Edwin 
Booth to maintain a theatre devoted exclusively, or mainly, to 
Shakespearean plays, and of Mr. Lester Wallack to keep alive Eng- 
lish comedy at another, have not been crowned with success. We 
are overwhelmed in the rushing tide of French adaptations, and 
we may candidly admit that, with their resources, the managers 
do better to give us these than fine English plays poorly acted. 

We have but little criticism to offer as to the theories on the 
subject of acting advanced by Mr. Lewes. Most of them are at 
least as old as Hamlet’s “ advice to the players,” and many of them 
would, in any flourishing period of the drama, be justly considered 
trite. That we read them with a refreshing sense of novelty and 
conviction, is one more proof of the degradation of the stage which 
Mr. Lewes laments. His remarks about “ natural acting ” are par- 
ticularly true, and we wish that our actors who are engaged in 
studying French models would take them to heart. Every real 
actor knows that a simple imitation on the stage of what the actor 
believes would be the behavior natural to the situation off the 
stage is impossible. It is not an imitation of real life that we 
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go to the theatre to see ; but something that, under the conditions 
of the stage (e. g., the presence of an audience, and the actual 
knowledge on the part of everybody that it is all unreal), shall 
produce that semblance of reality which we call a theatrical illu- 
sion. The notion that this is to be got by an actor’s turning his 
back to the audience, or talking in the same tone he would use in 
the street, is a great mistake, All that Mr. Lewes has to say on 
this subject is excellent. In reading his book, however, it has 
occurred to us that he has not made sufliciently clear the distine- 
tion between the various meanings which the word “ natural” may 
have when applied to acting. It may mean according to the na- 
ture of the character represented ; it may mean according to that 
nature under some of the conditions ; it may mean according to the 
character represented wader all the conditions ; it may mean ac- 
cording to the nature of the speaker himself. In the case he refers 
to, for instance, the appearance of the ghost in “ Hamlet,” to say 
that the manner of the actor who takes the part is “ natural,” may 
mean that the speaker thinks that his behavior is exactly what his 
own would be under.the circumstances ; or that his behavior is 
exactly what he imagines Hamlet’s would be in meeting a ghost— 
or what he imagines Hamlet’s would be on meeting the ghost of his 
father ; or he may mean that the //amlet of Shakespeare, meeting the 
ghost, under all the given circumstances of the play, would behave 
just as the actor does. If competent judges form the last impres- 
sion, we call the acting good ; if not, it is certainly bad ; though 
it may clearly, in some sense, be “ natural” in all the supposed cases, 
This may seem like merely verbal criticism ; but in talking about 
the drama, as in talking about any other art, criticism is impossible 
without an exact use of language. In conclusion, we may say that 
we have found every line of Mr. Lewes’s book interesting and in- 
structive, and hope that its success may lead him in future editions 
to enlarge and develop it into a systematic treatise on the art. We 
are satisfied that such a work as this would do something to lift the 
English drama out of the slough in which it is now lying. 


4.— Thoreau: Ilis Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Paar, 
author of “Life of Thomas De Quincey,” “Memoir of Haw- 
thorne,” etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 24mo, 


pp. x.-234. 


Tit within a few years, Mr. Page tells us in his preface, the name 


of Thoreau stood to him for “ morbid sentiment, weak rebellion, and 
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contempt for society.” A particular study on which he was engaged 
led him into frequent contact with Thoreau, and he became a convert 
to the Thoreau cult. Like all converts, he is an enthusiast in his new 
religion, and he desires, through this book, to lead the rest of the 
world to the knowledge of the true faith, The appearance of any 
new study on this subject naturally suggests a comparison with Mr. 
Lowell’s masterly criticism published a few years since, and Mr, 
Channing’s rhapsody, called “Thoreau: the Poet-Naturalist.” Mr, 
Lowell’s estimate of the poct-naturalist was that he was neither a 
poet nor a naturalist, but an egotist, and, if any one wants to see this 
undoubtedly strong aspect of Thoreau’s character strongly painted, 
he will find it done for him in Mr, Lowell’s criticism ; on the other 
hand, any one, who wants to know to what injudicious lengths of ad- 
miration friendship may carry a critic, has only to consult Mr, Chan- 
ning’s volume. Mr, Page has avoided these extremes, and attempted a 
picture of the recluse of Walden in such colors as shall not revolt the 
common-sense of the reader, but shall at the same time stimulate his 
interest. We confess to finding the picture, on the whole, a little 
tame ; we do not discover in the man much that, if he had not lived 
in the woods, and talked the Emersonian dialect, would attract our 
attention, Mr. Page has certainly presented him at his best, and yet 
his best is, after all, but ordinary. His English is bad English; his 
thoughts the thoughts of an uneducated man, unpardonable in a man 
really cultivated. What can be thought of a man who returned Kane’s 
“Arctic Voyage” to a friend with the remark that “most of the 
phenomena noted might be observed in Concord?” Mr. Page thinks 
this was merely a “ playful expression” of his conviction of “ the in- 
differency of all places;” but there seems to be no reason for such a 
supposition, ‘Thoreau was really indifferent on the subject, or rather 
he was so thoroughly convinced of the superiority of any place which 
he had happened to select as a domicile, to all other places, that he 
probably really persuaded himself that he knew as much already on 
the subject of polar phenomena as it was necessary for anybody to 
know. Otherwise it is impossible to explain his life. If he thought 
that the world had anything to teach him, why did he undertake to 
instruct the world without studying it, without traveling, or acquaint- 
ing himself with other parts of it than were to be found on the 
shores of Walden Pond ? 

It is difficult to prove, even by extracts, that what other people 
admire is not worthy of admiration ; and no doubt for another gen- 
eration there will be persons here and there who will continue to find 
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matter for study in Thoreau’s writings. But we fancy the number 
will steadily diminish as time goes on, and it becomes more and more 
manifest that he was, after all, but an eccentric imitator of Emerson. 
He procured a distinction during his life, as any one might now, by 
oddity. Diogenes in his barrel, reducing his wants to a little sunlight, 
is the great progenitor of the eccentric school of all ages ; and it isa 
school that always attracts attention, because it is always a surprise 
to the generality of mankind that people can live in barrels and deny 
themselves everything that the world holds dear. But for a com- 
plete success there must be something more than a barrel and a man, 





5.—The American Decisions, containing all the Cases of General 
Value and Authority decided in the Courts of the Several States 
from the Earliest Issue of the State Reports to the Year 1869. 
Compiled and annotated by Joun Prorratr, LL. D. Vol. I. 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Ir is difficult to conceive a more important or useful work to the 
bar of the United States than this, which has been undertaken by 
an editor of considerable experience and reputation, and the publi- 
cation of which is in the hands of the most important and enterpris- 
ing among the publishers of the Pacific coast. 

The plan, in a word, is to give the whole body of the American 
law, as created and preserved in our reports from 1764 to 1869, in 
one series of volumes, probably not exceeding one hundred in all, 
and in this comparatively small compass that there shall be found 
all that is useful and interesting to the bench or the bar, and which 
is now only to be found in some two thousand volumes of American 
reports, some of which are out of print, or so nearly so as to command 
an almost fabulous price when offered for sale, and which, apart 
from the difficulty of collecting them as a whole in one library, have 
become so expensive as to utterly forbid their ownership except by 
the few older and more successful lawyers of our great cities and 
by a few of the public libraries of the United States. And yet in 
these reports of the various States, and not elsewhere, is to be found 
that unwritten Code of Common Law which we derived from Great 
Britain, and which has, through the decisions of our courts, for more 
than one hundred years, been extended and altered to suit the ne- 
cessities and changes of our commerce and the increase of our busi- 
ness, population, habits, and wealth, until, as a Commercial Code, 
governing the every-day transactions of business-men, it has become 
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as nearly perfect as any work of the human understanding is likely 
to be. But this same code of laws, while it is equally the Common 
Law of England, in most particulars has been changed to meet the 
exigencies of our peculiar necessities from time to time, and these 
divergences from English rules can only be seen by carefully fol- 
lowing the reported cases from the beginning. 

The success of such a work, if it be carefully edited, as this first 
volume seems to be, is assured in advance. We shall look with 
much interest to the succeeding volumes to see that they maintain 
the high standard which the first volume indicates—that such a 
cautious and wise discrimination shall be exercised by the editor, as 
well in regard to omissions as to what shall be inserted, as to make 
the work, as a whole, a series of reports, and not a mere digest; and, 
on the other hand, that purely technical and obsolete law, to be 
found in all of our State reports, shall be omitted, so as to keep the 
work, as the scheme of publication promises it shall be, within rea- 
sonable bounds. 

Important as this work will be, it is not intended to supersede 
the original reports. They will exist as now, and will occasionally 
be referred to; but, for the ordinary study and practice of the law, 
this truly great work will suffice. In the century that has passed 
since the first of our State reports was published, the practice of 
the law has changed even more than the law itself. Cases are 
tried and decisions given in a few hours, which, under the practice 
that formly existed, would have occupied the court and the bar 
for weeks. The time has passed when orations, filled with similes 
from the antique lore of Greece and Rome, can be useful. The 
courts have no time for mere oratory. Both in the argument of 
cases in our higher courts and even before juries, the flights of the 
great men of the early reports, such as Pinckney, Marshall, Wirt, 
Wells, Emmet, and a host of others, are now almost unknown. 
Lawyers as well as judges are too busy to admit of such a waste of 
time, Our best lawyers are our best men of business, and he who 
can state his case most clearly, in the fewest words, and in the 
shortest time, is now the successful advocate, and to such men, and 
to our courts, to be thus influenced, “The American Decisions” 
must be not only useful, but absolutely necessary. 
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6.—The Last Years of Daniel Webster, A Monograph. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1878. 8vo, p. 55. 


Mr. Curtis, in this brochure, has undertaken the task of rescuing 
Mr. Webster’s name from the obloquy which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been heaped upon it for his alleged desertion of the anti- 
slavery cause in 1850, The charge made against him was that, in 
the support of the “compromise measures” of that year, he sacri- 
ficed the interests of liberty, and did so with a base and selfish mo- 
tive—that of securing the presidency for himself by the aid of South- 
ern votes. The accusation, therefore, divides itself into two parts, 
and as to the latter half of it Mr. Curtis has comparatively easy 
work. He shows that there is not a particle of evidence of its truth, 
except the well-known desire of Mr. Webster for the presidency ; 
but if such evidence as this is to be admitted in the case of public 
men, then all active support by them of measures about which there 
is a difference of opinion on the eve of important elections, they be- 
ing candidates, must be considered evidence of interested motives. 
In the case of a man of such eminence as Mr. Webster it is at least 
fair to assume—in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary— 
that his view of public questions is dictated by a desire for the gen- 
eral good rather than the petty pursuit of personal ends, Mistaken 
as his ideas on the subject of the extension of slavery may have been, 
we have little doubt that they were honest ideas. Indeed, they were 
the views generally taken by the profession of which he was at the 
time the most distinguished leader; and it would not be difficult, had 
we space at our command, to justify from a professional point of 
view the bias of mind which led almost all the eminent lawyers of 
that time to distrust the Antislavery party ; to regard it, equally 
with that of States rights, as a party of disunion, and to hope—even 
against hope—that some modus vivendi might be found for the 
Union on terms of toleration for slavery. They saw clearly that the 
alternative was a bloody war, and possibly a perpetual dissolution of 
the political bond which was the foundation of the prosperity of the 
country. They may certainly be excused for not having seen that 
the war, with all its risks, was inevitable. 

When Mr. Curtis undertakes to show that Mr. Webster was in 
the right, however, and that, if his advice had been followed, North 
and South, the Union would have been preserved without a war, he 
fails—to our mind he comes nowhere near proving his case. He 
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seems to be impressed with the idea that the principal cause of the 
war was the abolition agitation, and that if the abolitionists could 
only have been kept quiet there would have been no trouble. But 
the difficulty was, that the abolition agitation was part of the disease, 
and could not be arrested so long as the abolitionists believed that 
slavery was growing in power. Mr. Curtis endeavors to show that 
the “compromise measures” of 1850 were in reality in the interest 
of abolition; but this is contrary to the belief of all those most in- 
terested in the matter at the time. These measures were regarded 
as, and actually were, a distinct Southern triumph; they were a con- 
cession to the South in the interest of peace. They were, we have 
no doubt history will adjudge, a profound mistake, and, so far from 
retarding secession, they hastened it by convincing the South that 
no demands it could make would at the last be resisted. That it was 
an honest mistake on the part of Mr. Webster we do not question. 
So far as his fame is concerned, it rests on other foundations than the 
“compromise measures” of 1850—foundations which are in no dan- 
ger of crumbling away, and will long outlast the quicksands of parti- 
san passion on which that of many of his detractors was erected. 





7.—Anthropology. By Dr. Pavut Toprnarp, with Preface by 

Prof. Pavt Broca. Translated by Rosert T. H. Bart ey, 

M. D. London: Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co, 1878. 12mo, pp. xvi.-548. 

Tus work was written for the “ Bibliothéque des Sciences Con- 
temporains,” and it fills a gap in the circle : for there was no suf- 
ficient réswmé of anthropology which should be, as Prof. Broca says 
in his preface, “at the same time a guide for students and a manual 
of reference for others.” This book is made up, in due proportion, 
of the established facts and the theories, whether partly or fully 
established, that bear upon the wide range of subjects here dis- 
cussed, Bernard Palissy said, as quoted by M. Topinard : “I de- 
sire to measure the head in order directly to know its dimensions ; 
but the fact is, I can never be sure of my measurements.” Since 
his time, however, this reproach has been removed. Scientists and 
travelers have made measurements upon nearly all the known races 
of men ; and the results of these observations, including many mill- 
ions of individuals, and elucidating the proportions of the human 
frame, its development, the characters of different human families 
and races, and their relations to the lower animals, have gathered 
themselves into the science known as anthropology. Of this great 
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body of research, Dr. Topinard here summarizes the results, gather- 
ing into moderate compass the averages of almost countless obser- 
vations—from those of the earlier anthropologists to the work of 
Prof. Gould, in which the measurements of more than a million 
American soldiers have been tabulated. The discussions have the 
interest that often attaches itself to minute specialties in science. 
Thus controversy turns upon such points, for instance, as whether 
the cubic contents of the skull are the most accurately determined 
by filling it with peas, with rice, with shot, with pearl-barley, with 
millet-seed, with sand, or with still other incongruous substances ; 
each one of which has its partisans among the facial angles. Again, 
there is a brisk competition for scientific favors ; besides that of 
Camper, which has enjoyed the most popularity among observers, 
there are also the angles of Geoffroy and Cuvier, of Jacquart, and 
of Cloquet, which latter M. Topinard prefers, and justly, before the 
others, because it posits “the most logical point,” namely, the an- 
terior limit of the cranial cavity, for the superior extremity of the 
facial line. The only point recently disputed among anthropolo- 
gists, of which we remark the absence in this work, is one of the 
last, perhaps, which would ever occur as a profitable discussion to 
any one but a devotee of this science, namely, whether the index or 
the third finger is commonly the longer one—a question settled, we 
believe, after some controversy, in favor of the third finger. Among 
the more important averages here tabulated are those of the stature 
of different races and peoples ; upon which question the results of a 
vast amount of research are given at page 520. It is interesting to 
know that the Patagonians, after a hundred years’ debate by scien- 
tists and navigators respecting their stature, retain the distinction 
assigned to them by Magalhaens, as the tallest of known races— 
Humboldt’s claim of a yet greater stature for the Caribs of the 
Orinoco not having been substantiated ; while that of the Puelche 
Patagonian is confirmed by numerous and repeated modern observa- 
tions. It averages somewhat over 5 feet 10 inches (1.781). Next 
follow the Polynesians, with an average height of 5 feet 9.6 inches ; 
that of the Scandinavians is 5 feet 7.7 inches; of the English, 5 
feet 7.5 inches ; of the Belgians, 5 feet 6.5 inches ; of the Germans, 
5 feet 6.2 inches ; of the Russians, 5 feet 5.6 inches ; of the French, 
5 feet 5.2 inches ; while the list is closed by the Bosjesmans, with 
an average stature of but 4 feet 7.5 inches. Of about 1,100,000 
American soldiers, as stated by Prof. Gould, the average height 
was nearly 5 feet 7.5 inches ; and we may add, as a matter of per- 
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haps curious interest in this connection, that we have found the 
average stature of ninety Americans, who have been distinguished 
in literature or in public life, to be 5 feet 10 inches. 

M. Topinard has given ample space to the description of physi- 
cal and physiological characters ; and the complex results that he 
has presented are classed and tabulated with the skill that distin- 
guishes the scientific work of the French. But we shall hardly ex- 
pect to get at the vital principles of anthropologic science by means 
of rule and compass. No method is more alluring, in physiologic 
studies, than this of accurate measurement and description ; none 
seems to promise more definite results, and yet none oftener disap- 
points the promise. For it is, after all, the life, and not the stature, 
or the weight, or the facial angles, that has a final meaning for the 
student ; it is rather the questions of the origin of the races of man, 
their essential distinctions, their ethnic, linguistic, historical char- 
acters, and how “the natural divisions of the human group” were 
produced, that finally concern the anthropologist. And M,. Topi- 
nard, while making no claim as a discoverer in these matters, has 
served a most excellent purpose in putting before us the best results 
of research from Lamarck to Haeckel; and also in reminding us 
that to the former discoverer belongs the first and chief honor of 
the theory of development. A German scientist, Oscar Schmidt, 
tells us the same thing in words which we will quote in preference 
to M. Topinard’s, as being free from any suspicion of national preju- 
dice in favor of a compatriot. Schmidt says: “Lamarck first for- 
mulated the doctrine of descent. In 1804 he actually propounded 
all the propositions which Darwin has constructed afresh and more 
completely.” When Lamarck said, in his “ Philosophie Zoologique ” 
(1809), “ A species varies infinitely, and, considered as regards time, 
does not exist ;” and, again, “ La fonction fait Corgane,” he spoke 
the words which were to unlock for our century the greater part of 
what it knows of life in its development and its transformations. 
And because he spoke them too early for their right understanding 
by his time—because, indeed, the chief glory of proving their truth 
has fallen to a later discoverer, scarcely less great than he—Charles 
Darwin—it is well that we should not forget in what mind that 
prolific seed thought of our time germinated ; and how, like the 
sower’s seed in the parable, it fell on stony ground. 

We need hardly say that M. Topinard adopts the theories of 
Lamarck and of Darwin as regards the origin of the race and of 
species. The translator, Dr. Bartley, has, however, told us, in a 
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prefatory note, that as for himself, on the contrary, he retains, as a 
pupil of the illustrious Prichard, “an entire belief in the authen- 
ticity of the Mosaic records, which no sophistry on the part of the 
advocates of polygenism has been able to shake.” We cannot be 
too thankful for this warning voice, made so clearly audible by the 
translator at the dangerous gate which he throws open. But those 
who enter will find interesting ground within, and intelligent guid- 
ance. It only remains to say that Dr. Bartley’s translation, though 
quite devoid of charm in style, is made in the main with faithful- 
ness ; and the only sign of indolence about it is, that he has failed 
to reduce the metrical measurements of the original to English feet 
and inches. 





8.— Goethe’s Poems. Translated in the Original Metres by Paut 
Dyrsen. New York: F. W. Christern. 1878. 12mo, pp. xx. 
—378. 

Or the twoscore volumes which make up, in the edition of 1840, 
the tale of Goethe’s works, Mr. Dyrsen has translated, in the book 
that lies before us, the whole of the first, except a few pages, of the 
“Prophecies of Bakis,” and also the “ Rhymed Sayings” from the 
third volume. He has thus given us more of Goethe than what was 
given us, a few years ago, by the translators with whom he must 
stand comparison—Messrs. Aytoun and Martin, whose well-known 
versions included, as their chief contents, the “ Poems in Antique 
Form,” the “ Ballads and Legends,” and the “Songs and Lyrics.” 
Mr. Dyrsen translates, besides these, the remarkable “ Roman Ele- 
gies” and the “Venetian Epigrams,” besides a number of pieces 
that the earlier translators passed over ; and he has attempted, and 
with fair success, what they thought hopeless, the “absolute pro- 
sodical reproduction ” of the originals. The “ Roman Elegies,” they 
said in their preface, “the translators do not believe can be ren- 
dered, by any amount of labor and skill, into corresponding English 
measures with any assurance of success.” But Mr. Dyrsen has 
handled them, if unequally (which it would take more space than is 
at our command to show), yet fluently and musically sometimes, as 
witness these lines : 


“Then of a sudden she drew a Roman five; and before it, 
Quickly, a vertical dash; then, being sure I had seen 
All I should, ran line into circle destroying the letters : 
But an indelible four burned and illumined my eye.”—(p. 243.) 


On the other hand, he offers us too many hexameters, like the 


first of the following : 
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“Tn the autumnal chill the fire starts up on the hearth and 
Crackles, illumines, and shoots up from the copse and the sticks.” 

But the translation in the main keeps closely to the original in 
sense as well as in form; it is more literal, if less graceful, than 
Messrs, Aytoun and Martin’s ; and it is much more daring in faith- 
fulness to situations and to phrases where the earlier translators were 
timid ; as, notably, in passages of “The Bride of Corinth.” 

Mr. Dyrsen’s brief preliminary essay on the translating of Goethe 
is interesting, but we turn, after all, to the actual performance, of 
which a few lines more will fairly show the spirit as contrasted with 
that of the rival translations, and help us to compare the accuracy 
of the two. Goethe addresses the Alps at Uri in a passage com- 
mencing : 

“War doch gestern dein Haupt noch so braun, wie die Locke der Lieben, 
Deren holdes Gebild still aus der Ferne mir winkt !” 


Mr. Dyrsen renders this as follows : 


“Yesterday your summit appeared deep-brown: and my distant 
Darling I thought I beheld, looking at me from afar : 
Prematurely I see your brown locks changed into white locks, 
Changed in a day by the night’s snow and tempestuous storm,” 


Mr. Aytoun translates the same passage thus : 


“Yesterday thy head was brown, as are the flowing locks of love; 
In the bright blue sky I watched thee, towering giant-like above ; 
Now thy summit, bright and hoary, glitters all with silver snow, 
Which the stormy night hath shaken from its robes upon thy brow.” 


Mr. Dyrsen’s translation, as will be seen, has vigor and a fresh 
feeling about it; and though it is unequal, and has sadly prosaic 
spots in it, is done in a faithful and intelligent spirit, and is a real 
contribution to our knowledge of Goethe. 





9.—Ethnographie von Ungern. Von Pavt Hunrarpy. Mit Znu- 
stimmung des Verfassers ins Deutsche tibertragen von Prof. 
J. H. Schwicker. Buda-Pesth. 1877. 8vo, pp. xvi.—446. 


Hungary, with its present population of Magyars, Szeklers, 
Slovaks, Ruthens, Croats, Serbs, Wallachs, Germans, Armenians, 
Jews, etc., and the ancient and medizval dwellers on its soil—Aga- 
thyrsians, Dacians, Pannonians, Goths, Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, Cu- 
mans, and other tribes—presents one of the most checkered fields 
of inquiry to the ethnographer. Hunfaldy’s work embraces the 
whole ground, entering into the critical examination of every part 
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of the vast subject which has as yet received no definitive solution. 
Ethnic affinities, migrations, violent dispossessions, and gradual lin- 
guistic developments, are subjected by him to a keen scrutiny, which, 
while amply drawing from the sources of Germanic, Slavic, and other 
research, bows before no authority, however strongly supported by 
age orfame. In his own sphere, the Finno-Ugric division of eth- 
nography and philology, which embraces the Magyar or Hungarian 
branch, he is himself one of the foremost authorities, and his con- 
clusions concerning the origins of his nation, the Hungarian, may 
almost be considered as definitive as far as they go; while his opin- 
ions as to the ethnic relations of Huns, Khazars, Cumans, and Wal- 
lachs, or the earliest abodes of the Slavs, whenever original, will be 
found worth weighing against those of other writers of renown. 
The plan of the work is historical, the successive occupants of the 
land being treated of in almost regular order. The times preced- 
ing the conquest by the Hungarians (about 890) are divided into the 
following periods : the prehistoric, the Roman (in Pannonia and 
Dacia, or Southwestern Hungary and Transylvania, with adjoining 
parts), the Germano-Hunnish (Goths, Attila’s realm, ete.), the Avar 
(Bayar’s realm, Slavs, Bulgarians), and the Franco-German (Charle- 
magne and his German successors, Svatopluk). To the Magyars 
and their kindred most of the space is naturally devoted, but special 
attention is also given to the origin of the Wallachs, or Roumans, 
The conclusions of the author are mainly supported by philological 
evidences. Prof. Schwicker’s translation from the Magyar is very 
carefully executed, and in insertions embodies also some independent 
research. 

The Magyars, according to our author, originally formed a por- 
tion of the Finno-Ugrians before their separation. After the sepa- 
ration of the Finns and Ugrians—at an unknown time—they be- 
longed to the latter division of people. The Ugrians formed a less 
compact aggregate of tribes than the Finns; the Magyars remained 
in the neighborhood chiefly of the Voguls, Ostiaks, and other tribes 
dwelling east of the Volga, on both sides of the Ural Mountains. 
The genetic periods of the Magyars were thus the Finno-Ugrian and 
the Ugrian proper. In them the individuality both of the nation 
and the language was formed and established. Hunting and fishing 
were in those times the occupations of the people ; many Hungarian 
terms referring to those occupations are Finno-Ugric. Agriculture 
was not practised; words referring to cattle are not to be found in 
the common stock. The Magyars occupied a southern portion of 
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the vast Ugrian territory (Ugra or Yoria), probably near the lower 
banks of the Irtish, in the present Russian government of Tobolsk, 
Here, on their southern confines, they came in contact with Turkic 
tribes, including, perhaps, the Khazars, and from them adopted the 
names of such animals as the lion (Hung., oroszldn ; Osmanli Turk., 
arslan), camel (Hung., teve ; Turk., deve), and badger ( Hung., 
borz ; Turk., bortch) ; and a large number of words designating 
domestic products and animals, such as wheat (Hung., buza ; Turk., 
bogdai), pea (Hung., borsé ; Turk., burtchag), apple (alma in both 
languages), barley (drpa in both languages), ox ( Hung., dkér ; 
Turk., dkaz), calf (Hung., borju ; Turk., buzagu), and ram (Hung., 
kos ; Turk., kotch)—all of which goes to prove that the Magyars 
received the knowledge of southern products and of agriculture from 
their Turkic neighbors, From their abodes near the Irtish they 
migrated westward, traversing the Ural Mountains, and occupying a 
land designated Lebedia (perhaps corresponding to the government 
of Viatka), A subsequent abode of the Magyars is known as Atel- 
Kuzu, which may have been between the Upper Volga and the Up- 
per Dnieper. From there they moved southward toward the north- 
ern shores of the Black Sea and the rivers Pruth and Seneth, where 
they dwelled before crossing the Carpathians and entering the pres- 
ent “land of the Magyars.” The Szeklers, occupying its southeast- 
ern mountain-borders, our author regards as perfectly identical in 
race with the Magyars, and their derivation from the Huns as the 
inveation of a chronicler. 
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